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German Retail Trade 
and Handicrafts Today 


Anxiety and Perturbation Are Created in the Minds of 
MiddleClass Germans by the New and Drastic Nazi Plan 
for Obliterating Thousands of Smaller Business Houses 


By Husert K. Lapensure, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE ASTUTE German leadership has 
used the defeat of Stalingrad and 


‘ other setbacks in Russia and North 


Africa to mobilize the last resources of 
the German economy in manpower, ma- 
terial, and energy for “total war.” In 
the midst of the fanfare for the heroic 
“defenders” of Stalingrad, two decrees of 
far-reaching importance were recently 
promulgated (January 27, 1943): the 
“decree regarding the registration of men 
and women for the defense of the Reich” 
and the “decree regarding the closing of 
all nonessential establishments in retail 
trade, in the hotel and restaurant busi- 
ness, and in the handicrafts.” 

This latter decree has aroused the most 
attention, comment, speculation, and ap- 
prehension in Germany. It eliminates 
by a stroke of the pen many thousands 
of shops and businesses which have pro- 
vided a livelihood and independence to 
a large number of the important German 
middle class. 


How Many Firms Are Affected? 


The German press has published offi- 
cial statistics concerning the establish- 
ments in the various trades named in the 
decree as subject to closing and estimates 
of the number that will be closed actu- 
ally. According to results of the official 
census of May 17, 1939, there were 833,000 
firms engaged in retail trade at that 
time. Up to the time the above decree 
was put in effect, 80,000 had already 
been closed, and it was estimated that 
1,900,000 people were then engaged in 
retail trade. 

Under the decree the whole field of 
retail trade has been divided into four 
groups according to usefulness in war- 
time. The largest group, that of essen- 
tial stores, comprising 370,000 groceries, 
foodstores, and food departments of de- 
partment stores and of mixed stores and 
Stores run by cooperatives, as well as 
49,000 vegetable and fruit stores, will not 
be affected. To this favored group also 
belong 39,000 coal dealers and 2,200 deal- 
ers in agricultural machinery, seeds, and 
fertilizers; all told, 460,000 establish- 
ments will continue in operation. 


The second group comprises stores 
which, although essential, are considered 
too numerous under wartime conditions. 
They will be “combed out.” To this 
group belong 41,000 textile stores, 11,600 
shoe stores, and 17,000 drug stores. They 
employ about 325,000 people, some of 
whom will be transferred to war indus- 
tries. 


Groups Hardest Hit 


The third group is deemed necessary 
only to a limited extent in wartime. It 
includes 50,700 tobacco shops, 19,400 
hardware stores, 19,000 flower shops, 
7,700 notions shops, 7,400 furniture 
stores, 6500 bookstores, 4,500 stores for 
glassware and china, 3,300 toy shops, and 
1,700 antique stores. A great number of 
these stores will be closed down. Many 
of the 325,000 persons working in them 
will be transferred to more important 
tasks in the armament industry. 

The fourth group—deemed unneces- 
sary in total war—will be eliminated al- 
together. It comprises 15,000 candy 
stores, 16,500 toiletries and perfumery 
stores, 3,300 jewelry stores, and 1,300 
stamp dealers. The greater part of 95,000 
persons working in these shops are to 
be utilized in the armament industry. 
All so-called luxury shops catering to an 
exclusive clientele, in whatever line they 
might be, are also included in this 
doomed group. 


Action Affecting Handicrafts 


The number of various handicraft 
firms affected by the decree is estimated 
to be smaller, especially as a number of 
firms have already been converted to 
armament production in one form or an- 
other. The following trades, however, 
will be combed out: 

Jewelry—9,000 firms with 23,800 work- 
ers. 

Millinery—12,000 firms with 34,500 
workers. 

Stone carvers and stone cutters—8,000 
firms with 27,000 workers. 

Embroidery—2,100 firms with 6.100 
workers. 


Bookbinding—6,500 firms with 20,000 
workers. 

Wood carvers—2,000 firms with 4,000 
workers. 

The 250,000 tailor shops employing 
451,000 persons will not be closed down— 
but all fancy tailoring will be prohibited 
in order to set labor free for repairs and 
for production of plain essential gar- 
ments. 


Industry, Banks, Insurance 


It should be noted that firms belong- 
ing to the national organization of in- 
dustry (“Reichsgruppe Industrie”) are 
not affected by the decree, because sys- 
tematic action was not considered nec- 
essary, in view of the fact that conver- 
sion to war production and shut-downs 
had already occurred with varying de- 
grees of intensity ever since the war 
started. 

Banks and insurance companies had 
undergone “rationalization” measures 
necessitating the closing down of offices 
earlier. These measures will now be 
accelerated. It has been estimated that 
500 bank branches will be closed when 
the action is completed. 


Nazis Curb Press 


Newspapers and periodicals will also 
be affected. It is estimated that about. 
125 newspapers and 1,000 periodicals will 
disappear; they will be either suspended 
or amalgamated with publications al- 
lowed to continue. At the outbreak of 
the war about 2,400 newspapers were 
published, but this figure has already 
shrunk to about 1,400. Very few cities: 
under 100,000 population will be allowed 
more than one newspaper for the dura- 
tion. About 1,500 periodicals will sur- 
vive; they will have fewer pages and 
will appear less frequently. 

Approximately one-third of all news- 
papers were published by the Nazi Party 
itself or by publishing houses owned by 
the Party at the time this new elimina- 
tion process began. It has been officially 
announced that Party publications will 
not be suspended, as a “matter of prin- 
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ciple” in accordance with 
logic.” 

Although “advocating private enter- 
prise” and “supporting the middle class,” 
the Nazis have actually absorbed many 
enterprises in this important field and 
now exempt their publications from the 
curtailment imposed on the remainder 
of private business. Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels, and other high party officials 
are either the sole owners or majority 
shareholders in the prominent Party 
publishing houses. 


“political 


Some Details of the Decree 


All the measures necessary for closing 
the enterprises affected by the decree 
were to be completed by March 31. It 
is obvious that this brief period did not 
afford time for much consideration of 
individual situations. It was stressed in 
the decree that, as a matter of principle, 
exceptions were not to be made. 

Several of the decree’s provisions are 
significant. The interests of soldiers 
serving at the front are to be especially 
safeguarded, so far as they can be recon- 
ciled with the objectives of the meas- 
ure. All proprietors of the closed estab- 
lishments retain the right to engage 
in their branch of trade after the war; 
they will not need a special permit. 

The “Landeswirtschaftséamter” (Re- 
gional Offices of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics) are entrusted with the actual 
execution of the decree. The regional 
branches of the national organization 
of commerce (“Reichsgruppe Handel’’) 
are ordered to draw up a list of firms 
scheduled to be closed; the above-named 
Government department, however, is 
authorized to decide upon the actual 
closing in accordance with these sug- 
gestions and in cooperation with the 
proper Party authorities. This latter 
provision is very significant, as it clearly 
gives the Party officials final authority. 
The labor exchanges will be duly noti- 
fied of the closing of every plant, so that 
the labor thus released can be utilized 
without delay. 


Compensation and Assistance 


The owners of the closed retail es- 
tablishments are entitled to apply for 
“rent equalization” (a subsidy enabling 
them to meet their contractual rent ob- 
ligations) and persons whose income has 
decreased will receive, in case of hard- 
ship, compensation through the labor 
exchanges. Furthermore, a_ special 
measure of assistance will be adopted 
by the Reichsgruppe Handel for cases 
in which the owner of a closed business 
does not find other employment. The 
form of assistance will correspond to 
that offered to members of the Reichs- 
gruppe Industrie under the decree on 
“community help” of February 19, 1940. 
The operating members of this organ- 
ization provide the funds necessary to 
assist owners of closed plants to main- 
tain them in condition so that they can 
resume production after the war. 

The well-informed Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung reports that an integration of the 
assistance measures for commercial firms 
with those for industrial firms is not 
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expected; however, the experience 
gained since 1940 in assistance to closed 
industrial firms will be available to the 
Reichsgruppe Handel for guidance. 

The national organizations of handi- 
craft and of the hotel and restaurant 
trade have been authorized to regulate 
compensation and assistance in their 
fields along the same principles as in 
the case of commercial firms. 


Disposal of Stocks on Hand 


The utilization of merchandise on 
hand at the time of the closing of stores 
and shops is regulated by a decree of 
January 22, 1843. It specifies that in- 
ventory must be taken and submitted 
to the proper regional branches of the 
Reichsgruppe Handel immediately upon 
closing. The merchandise on hand, 
whether rationed or unrationed, becomes 
frozen and may be disposed of only with 
the approval of the proper authorities. 
The owner is entitled to participate in 
the sale if disposal of the merchandise 
for consumption is considered essential. 

The price may be freely agreed upon 
by the owner of the business ordered 
closed and the party continuing in busi- 
ness who acquires the goods, provided 
that the price is below the fixed retail 
price. An intermediate price between 
wholesale and retail prices is deemed to 
be appropriate in most cases. 


Effects of the Measures 


The London Economist of March 6, 
1943, expresses doubt that these measures 
for “total war” will go very far in solv- 
ing Germany’s manpower problem and 
concludes that only about 300,000 per- 
sons can be thus combed out, while at 
least 1,000,000 additional men are needed 
by the German army. The Economist 
believes that the chief value of this drive 
is to “build up the picture, both for in- 
ternal and external consumption, of a 
Germany powerful enough to defeat the 
Russian offensive.” 

The tone of the German press, how- 
ever, indicates that the drive, from the 
internal propaganda viewpoint, is a 
handicap rather than an advantage— 
for the development is viewed with the 
utmost apprehension. A leading article 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung of March 28, 
1943, poses the question “Is War Economy 
Bolshevism?” and the VO6lkischer Beo- 
bachter of March 31, 1943, deals with the 
same subject under the heading “Closing 
Down in Wartime—in Peacetime a Policy 
of Support of the Middle Class.” This 
article in the leading Nazi Party organ 
promises that after the war the National 
Socialist middle-class policy will be es- 
pecially “active.” 

The prominence of the assurances in 
these and many other papers indicates 
that many Germans are deeply per- 
turbed; they fear that the radical so- 
called “brown bolshevistic’” elements 
have secured another victory, that the 
war measures are there to stay, and 
that the independent middle class will 
have received a blow from which it will 
not recover. 
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Previous Nazi Policies 


The Nazi Party drew many of its early 
followers from the industrial and com. 
mercial middle class, for this group hag 
suffered severely from post-war infig- 
tion. It was organized as a “Fighting 
Alliance of the Business Middle Class” 
(Kampfbund des gewerblichen Mitte]. 
standes) and demanded that, in accord- 
ance with Point 16 of the Party plat- 
form, the department stores, chain 
stores, unit-price stores, and similar es. 
tablishments be taken over and let, at 
low rent, to their members. 

After the Nazis came to power these 
stores were boycotted, especially if they 
were wholly or even partly owned by 
Jews. This was called a “spontaneous” 
action, but actually was a well-organized 
drive by the above-named organization, 

At least one prominent department 
store, Herman Wronker A. G., in Frank- 
furt a. M., employing 485 persons, was 
forced out of business. The “N. §. 
Hago” (another party organization) 
placed the majority of these employees 
with retail stores but was not able to - 
proceed with the more ambitious plan to 
take over the store and let the different 
sections to independent small business 
men. 

Business declined seriously in the 
stores affected, and at one time it 
seemed that the majority of them would 
be forced into bankruptcy. After Jew- 
ish interest had sold out, the pressure 
relaxed. The more conservative ele. 
ments in the Government asserted them- 
selves; they were opposed to the dis- 
ruption of established channels of trade, 
which would have adverse effects on pro- 
duction and on employment. Besides, 
the stores were partly financed by the 
large banks, and most of these were, at 
that time, at least partially owned by 
the Government. 


Legal Measures Taken 


Legal measures against department 
stores were also taken. Legislation pro- 
hibiting the opening of new and the en- 
largement of existing unit-price stores 
up to April 1, 1943, had been already 
enacted in December 1932 shortly before 
the Nazis came to power. A decree of 
May 12, 1933, provided that these regu- 
lations should remain in effect for an 
indefinite period and further prohibited 
the opening of workshops of artisan 
character, such as_ shoe-repair and 
watchmaker shops, by department 
stores; it also introduced a ban on the 
opening of all kinds of new retail stores 
for a period of 6 months. 

This decree was subsequently (1933- 
34) continued and amended by various 
decrees, so that the temporary measure 
developed into a permanent system of 
licensing of all retail stores. One cri- 
terion for a license is economic necessity, 
others are personal knowledge, experi- 
ence and (political) reliability of the 
applicant. 

In 1937 the opening of mail-order 
houses was made subject to special per- 
mission; existing mail-order houses were 
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By Auice J. MULLEN, Division of In- 
dustrial Economy, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


RAPE-GROWING for the manufac- 

ture of wines is one of the oldest 
agricultural industries in South America. 
Its history is linked with the Spanish 
Colonial period when Old World settlers 
brought grape vines of all varieties to 
the new country. 

Argentina, Chile, and Peru are the 
three important wine-producing coun- 
tries in South America. The viticultural 
regions in each of these nations is located 
in the Andean foothills, where the soil 
is particularly good for the growing of 
grapes. 

The importance of this industry to 
South America is shown by the amount 
of territory devoted to the raising of 
grapes in these three countries. Approx- 
imately 315,000 hectares, or 778,000 acres, 
are planted to this one crop. Production 
in these wine-producing countries ap- 
proximates 9,500,000 to 10,000,000 hecto- 
liters, or 238,990,000 to 264,200,000 gal- 
lons annually. 


Argentina 


Argentina has a preponderance of 
acreage and production, and its annual 
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Great casks in a South American wine cellar. 
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South America’s 
Wine Industry 


wine press is more than double that of 
its neighbors—Chile and Peru. 

The commercial wine industry of Ar- 
gentina centers in the Mendoza-San 
Juan districts. The climate is similar to 
that of the European Mediterranean 
region and of southern California. 


The picturesque city of Mendoza, 
sometimes called the “Garden of the 
Andes,” is the hub of the nation’s active 
wine and fruit industry. It is situated 
in the foothills of the great Cordillera of 
the Andes, 640 miles from Buenos Aires, 
and is an important distributing point 
for western Argentina. Farther south, 
in the Province of Rio Negro, along the 
river of the same name, is a narrow strip 
of land 60 miles long which has always 
been a wine-producing region. 

It is necessary to irrigate these regions, 
as the soil is arid, but the sloping char- 
acteristics of the land facilitate the dis- 
tribution of the abundance of water sup- 
plied by the nearby mountains. In the 
southern area, the Rio Negro River min- 
imizes the problem of irrigation. 


In 1786 there were about 100 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) of land in grape 
cultivation in Argentina, most of which 
was maintained by the Spanish “padres” 
on their mission grounds. About 175 
years later the Mendoza-San Juan re- 
gion claimed 500 hectares devoted to viti- 
culture. With the completion of rail 
communication to Buenos Aires in 1885 
and the cessation of difficulties with the 
Indians, the industry began to expand in 
this once comparatively inaccessible area. 
By 1908 there were 32,000 hectares of 
vineyards in the region, and by 1940. the 
area under grape cultivation had in- 
creased to about 130,000 hectares. 

The amount of land given over to the 
cultivation of vineyards in 1938 placed 
Argentina ninth among all the wine-pro- 
ducing nations of the world, and by 1941 
the rapid growth of this industry nad 
raised Argentina to fifth place. 


Laws and Regulations 


About 10 years ago the overproduction 
of wine in Argentina became so serious 
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that the Government was obliged to take 
drastic steps in an effort to establish a 
balance between production and con- 
sumption. Wine was selling for 2.32 
pesos per hectoliter in October 1934, a 
price far below the cost of production. 
So grave was the situation that a law 
was passed on December 24, 1934, which 
placed the control of the wine industry 
under the Junta Reguladora de Vinos 
(Wine Regulating Board), created as a 
semi-self-governing body under the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Thereafter, the 
making of wines was limited to the con- 
sumption needs of the domestic market 
through the withdrawal from cultivation 
from time to time of acreage planted to 
wine grapes. Wine-grape acreage began 
to be officially curtailed in 1935. 

Directed toward improving the quality 
of the wine, the Board fixed the time for 
harvest, regulated processing, analyzed 
the content, classified the wines, installed 
cooperative warehouses among producers 
not possessing them, and organized ad- 
vertising to stimulate a greater con- 
sumption. 

The Wine Board was also authorized 
to make loans to wine producers against 
their surplus stocks which the Board 
held. Later the stocks were to be resold 
to producers if the market should re- 
quire them for stabilization. 

The results of this stabilizing legisla- 
tion can be gauged by the following table, 
which shows wine production in Argen- 
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Champagne bottling operations, Argentina. 
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Figures issued in December 1939 by 





Province of 


the National Statistics Bureau show that 
approximately 73.2 percent of the wines 


Province of rerritories 





Year syed Rio Negro Other areas Total 
Mendoza San’Juan , : 
an.vuan | and Neuquen sold were red; 17.4 percent, white; 14 
we 5 eae ee 2 ees cou ae ee ee percent, sparkling wine; and 8 percent 
Hectoliters” Hectoliters Hectoliters Hectoliters Hectoliters liqueurs. 
1934. ...-. ‘ < 5, 707, 760 1, 272, 980 295, 370 272, 360 2 7, 548, 470 
— ~----- ener nnannnneeeee ene --| > my = oo 723 4 723 176, 384 ; Sry 230 The processing of wine in Argentina is 
2o- _ . . 175, | , 130, 753 | 313, 521 191, 867 5, $11, 552 : 
1937 _- | 5944682 | 1/435, 961 | 348, 097 | 219, 574 7, 948, 314 largely according to accepted methods 
1938 - - - 7, 283,515 | 1, 657, 158 123, 840 | 197, 115 9, 261, 628 used in the various wine-producing re- 
1939 - - - 4, 883, 470°) 1, 275, 149 226, 985 245, €01 6, 631, 20 , : : - 
1940. _- 5, 193, 640 1, 084, 890 260, 208 171, 120 6, 709, 948 gions. Some years ago, in order to ac- 
1941... 5, 561, 687 1, 561, 777 269, 890 222, 008 7, 615, 362 quaint the producers more fully with 
A etcididt int abre as anehtakiate nenimddnasas 4, 889, 870 1, 460, 699 334, 015 231, 826 6, 916, 410 , 
the various methods used, and to carry 
on experiments in wine production, a 
1 1 hectoliter equals 26.42 gallons ie res mts 
2 The production would have been considerably more during these years if the Wine Board had not prevented the school was established in Mendoza to 


manufacture of a large percentage of the crop. 


SOURCE 





1934 to 1940—*‘‘ Memoria, 1939"’ annual report of Junta Reguladora ce Vinos. 


teach processing methods 
mately 25 men per year. 
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Labeling 


In the labeling of wine, vermouth, 
brandy, and liqueurs, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and the Division of In- 
dustry and Commerce of the Department 
of Agriculture intervene. No product 
can be sold for consumption without the 
inscription “Industria Argentina” on the 
lnbel, and without specifications pertain- 
ing to the net content and alcohol by 
volume. 

Before a label is approved, it must be 
submitted to the Division of Industry and 
Commerce. Approval is said to be given 
if the specifications agree with the con- 
tents, and if the product has been reg- 
istered at the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


To prevent labeling of these products 
with specifications and vintage dates 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


Hauling wine at the Santa Rita vineyards in Chile 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Wine-corking process, Chile. 


that do not correspond “to the true na- 
ture and quality of the contents,” decree 
No. 80,040 was issued on March 20, 1941. 
It is hoped by Argentine producers and 
Government officials that this decree will 
be instrumental in maintaining the pres- 
tige of these products abroad. 


Sales of Bottled Wines 


One of the interesting aspects of the 
change in the industry brought about by 
the Wine Regulating Board has been 
the increase in the sale of bottled wines. 
In addition to producing better aged 
beverages of higher purity, wines bottled 
at the production source reach the ulti- 
mate consumer with the assurance that 
they have not been diluted or inexpertly 
handled. 

During 1935, the first year in which 
statistics on the consumption of bottled 
wines were compiled, 6,176,005 hectoliters 
of wine were released for consumption, 
of which 785,069 hectoliters or 12.7 per- 
cent were in bottles and demijohns. In 
1942, bottled wines sold in Argentina in- 
creased to 3,249,850 hectoliters, or 43.2 
percent of the _ 17,512,540 hectoliters 
released for consumption. 


Argentine Exports 


Argentina exported wine in casks for 
a number of years, and exports for the 
years 1934 to 1939 were between 4,090 
and 5,000 hectoliters. Exports of wine 
in the bottle were first made in 1934, 
when 26,141 cases of 12 bottles each were 
Shipped. In 1935 and 1936 exports were 
very low, amounting to 846 and 757 cases, 
respectively. In 1937 they were raised 
to 1,286 cases, and in 1939 to 2,110 cases. 

Vermouth and liqueurs were exceed- 
ingly unimportant items of export until 
the latter part of 1940. Up to that time 
Paraguay was regarded as one of the 


most important receivers of Argentina’s 
vermouth, which in 1939 amounted to 
6672 bottles. Greece during the same 
year was the leading importer of 
liqueurs, having purchased 550 bottles. 

In August 1940, with the shipment of 
several hundred cases of vermouth and 
wines aboard the S. S. Brazil to New 
York, Argentine newspapers heralded 
the export as a “prelude to even greater 
shipments in the future.” Since that 
time, there have been several substantial 
shipments of wine, champagne, ver- 
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mouth, brandy, and liqueurs to the 
United States. 


Argentine Imports Decrease 


Until a few years ago Argentina de- 
pended upon European countries for 
better-grade wines, champagnes, ver- 
mouth, and liqueurs, but the quantity 
imported has been decreasing as out-put 
of the home product increased and as 
the quality improved. In 1928, 38,520 
cases of champagne were imported, and 
in 1939 only 21,758 cases came into the 
country, and, although the figure for 
1940 is not available, it is believed that 
imports were less than 60 percent of the 
1939 figure. Sparkling wines imported 
in 1928 amounted to 60,112 cases, and, in 
1939, 12,317 cases were imported. Im- 
ports of vermouth in 1928 were 61,066 
cases; 1939 imports accounted for 10,515 
cases. In 1928, 13,606 ceases of liqueurs 
were imported, compared with 2,187 
cases in 1939. 

Wines and vermouth, 14,917 casks of 
muscatel, marsala, and nebiolo, wer2 
imported in 1928, compared with 2,961 
casks in 1939. Imports of Oporto, Jerez, 
Madeira, and Rhine wines which totaled 
1,672 casks in 1928 decreased to 223 casks 
in 1939. 

Total wine imports dropped from 4,451 
hectolite:s in 1940 to 768 hectoliters in 


1941. 
Chile 


The chief grape district of Chile ex- 
tends from the northern border of the 
Province of Santiago southward as far 
as the Province of Bio-Bio. Suitable soil 
and favorable climatic conditions cause 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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These 11 hydraulic wine presses in an Argentine establishment can press 700,000 kilograms of 


grapes daily. 
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Natives Return— 
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Many Western-Hemisphere Products, Once W orld-Migrants, 
Feel Again the Stimulus of Heightened Effcrt in America 


By Carrer R. Bryan, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
; g 


ALIENT and dramatic feature among 
S the many striking trends in the war- 
dominated world commerce of today is 
the fact that numerous commodities, 
actually native to the Western Hemi- 
sphere but carried to other countries and 
there developed to great proportions, are 
now experiencing in the Americas a no- 
table rebirth of production or a marked 
intensification of the activity that had 
existed prior to 1939. It seems worth 
while to review the major facts about 
some of these. 


Rubber 


The story of the migration of the 
Hevea tree, from which most of the 
world’s crude rubber is obtained, from 
its native Amazonia to Africa and the 
Far East is well known to readers of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Before 
1910 the world’s supply of crude rubber 
was gathered by the natives of the vast 
South American wilderness in its liquid 
form of latex. At its peak, the wild rub- 
ber trade brought in from 60,000 to 70,- 
000 tons per year. 





aA 
Working with henequen, Central America. The henequen or sisal industry “migrated’’ to a 
considerable degree, though always highly important in some Western Hemisphere areas 
Today its production below the Rio Grande is expanding and intensifying 


But the cultivation of the rubber tree 
in British Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies and the establishment of great 
plantations there brought the jungle 
trade almost to a close. In 1932 less 
than 1 (actually 0.9) percent of the crude 
rubber produced originated in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. By 1938 American pro- 
duction had risen to about 2 percent of 
world production. 

Today, the United States, the world’s 
largest user of rubber, faces a materials 
problem of the first magnitude. We 
must have rubber for a thousand differ- 
ent needs, and the Japanese have 
blocked most of our former sources of 
supply. 

To meet these thousand needs, every 
possible source of crude rubber is being 
exploited by the Rubber Development 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which ex. 
pects to obtain 35,000 tons of natural 
rubber from Western Hemisphere sources 
during the current year. Another R. 
F. C. subsidiary, the Export-Import Bank, 
has approved credits for long-term proj- 
ects for cultivation of rubber in the 
Americas. Once again, native collectors 
ply the rivers of Amazonia, tapping the 
wild Hevea and Castilloa;: at long last, 
rubber production in America is being 
organized. This native has returned, 
but there are others. 


Kapok 


Kapok, native to the West Indies and 
other parts of tropical America, has un- 
til recently reached its highest commer- 
cial production in Java, and less exten- 
sively in the Philippines, the Federated 
Malay States, and Ceylon. With the ex- 
ception of the last, all these producing 
areas are today in the hands of the Jap- 
anese, and, consequently, the United 
States and the other United Nations must 
now look largely to the tropical Americas 
for supplies of this exceedingly useful 
and strategic commodity. 

Not a textile fiber, kapok does not com- 
pete with cotton for yarn or woven fab- 
rics. But it is very resilient, buoyant, 
and water-resisting, and highly mois- 
ture-proof. Because of these qualities, 
it is valuable for stuffing mattresses, pil- 
lows, and life preservers. When com- 
pressed it is capable of supporting about 
36 times its own weight in water. It is 
also employed as an insulating material, 
and the property of lightness makes it 
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particularly desirable for insulating air- 
planes against cold and sound and for 
equipping automobile trucks for refrig- 
eration. 

Grown under widely different condi- 
tions it has developed numerous strains 
or varieties. In the American, African, 
and Asiatic Tropics there are about 12 
different types of trees of the bombax 
family which yield down similar, and in 
some cases superior, to that of Java 
kapok. : 

Of the 7,800 long tons imported by the 
United States in 1940, about 90 percent 
came from the Netherlands Indies and 
about one-fourth of the remainder came 
from the Philippines. It hardly need be 
said that today we must look entirely to 
American sources, 

Increased demand for kapok has en- 
couraged the gathering of wild kapok 
which grows in Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
guela, Panama, Brazil, Peru, Central 
America, Mexico, and the Dominican Re- 
public. Further, an effort has been made 
to cultivate kapok in Central America 
to supplement supplies formerly obtained 
from the Netherlands Indies. It is re- 
ported that in 1940 about 325,000 seed- 
lings were planted in private nurseries 
in Guatemala and approximately 195,000 
in E] Salvador. 


The tree does not begin to produce 
fiber, however, until from 5 to 7 years 
old, but with reasonable care may yield 
satisfactory crops for 50 years or longer. 


Henequen and Sisal 


Both sisal and henequen are native to 
Yucatan, and their production in other 
parts of the world originated with plants 
brought from Yucatan. Henequen and 
sisal are used for the manufacture of 
wrapping twines, small ropes, and binder 
twine. If properly prepared, henequen 
is similar to sisal and can be used inter- 
changeably with it for a number of prod- 
ucts. For nonmarine purposes, first- 
grade sisal can be used in place of abaca. 


Although Latin America, and more es- 
pecially Mexico, had long been the fore- 
most supplier of sisal and henequen to 
the United States, in recent years (from 
1932 until the outbreak of the war) ex- 
ports and production suffered a steady 
decline. Latin American production in 
1932 totaled 156,584 tons; by 1938 this 
total had fallen to 77,576 tons. During 
the same period British East African 
production rose from 85,047 tons to 
146,800 tons, while smaller Netherlands 
East Indian and other African produc- 
tion rose similarly. By 1940 the Nether- 
lands Indies had become the leading sup- 
plier to the United States. But with the 


‘ outbreak of war between the United 


States and Japan this trend was reversed. 
Today Latin American production and 
exports are increasing, and Mexico has 
regained its former position of foremost 
United States supplier. 


Cassava 


Cassava, first found in Brazil, where 
it is known as manioc or mandioca, is 
second most important of the world’s root 
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Cashew nuts were originally a South American product—but the industry later came to be 
dominated by India. Is there hope of at least a partial “return”? 


crops. Transplanted to Ceylon in 1786, 
and to India, by the Portuguese, long 
before that, today it grows in most tropi- 
cal and subtropical regions and is exten- 
sively cultivated in West Africa and the 
Malay Archipelago. About 2,000,000 
acres in Java are planted to the cassava, 
and at the time of the Japanese conquest 
the Netherlands Indies were the foremost 
exporting producers. 

There are two species of cassava—the 
bitter, which contains prussic acid—and 
the sweet, which can be eaten fresh. The 
root of the bitter cassava, which is the 
more important of the two in an eco- 
nomic sense, is highly poisonous until 
exposed to heat, and cannot therefore 
be eaten in a fresh condition, but, pre- 
pared in a variety of ways in which heat 
is applied, it is an excellent human food. 
The sweet cassava, on the other hand, is 
perfectly innocuous and is used as a table 
vegetable, but as such does not figure in 
foreign. trade. 

Shrubby perennials that grow as tall as 
9 feet, cassavas have roots forming large 
tubers, some weighing up to 50 pounds. 
Although the average is less than half 
that size, 1 acre will produce’6 or more 
tons of roots, making cassava cultivation 
several times more profitable than the 
growing of wheat. 

While in the Tropics the tubers form 
one of the great food staples, cassava is 
not popular among northern peoples ex- 
cept as tapioca. Although U. S. imports 
of this starch in 1940 totaled 333,926,362 
pounds and were valued at $6,508,915, 
only about 5 percent of these imports 
were supplied by Latin America. 

Further, its uses are many—it serves 
as an excellent fodder for livestock, can 
be fermented into intoxicants, and has 
medicinal uses; its raw starch can be used 
as laundry starch, as sizing for paper and 


textiles, and is made into a very superior 
dextrine used as postal mucilage and ad- 
hesives. Among the world’s most whole- 
some foods, cassavas, by the thousands 
of tons, are consumed annually in the 
countries to the south of us, but, even 
there, they have nowhere the importance 
they have attained in Asia. 


Cocoa 


Cocoa is manufactured from the seed 
of the cacao tree, a native of tropical 
America. South American natives val- 
ued these seeds so highly that at the 
time of the Spanish invasion of that con- 
tinent (1513-23) they found the beans 
being used as money. Their great dietary 
value was investigated by Benzoni in 
1550, but their immense popularity both 
in the form of a beverage and in con- 
fections may be spoken of as a signficant 
feature of the nineteenth century. With 
the opening of the twentieth century, 
cultivation began spreading into suitable 
areas throughout the world. 


The cacao tree can be profitably cul- 
tivated only within 20 degrees north or 
south of the Equator; it requires a mean 
shade temperature of 80° F., and an 
evenly distributed rainfall of 50 to 150 
inches per year. Moreover, the tree re- 
quires a rich porous soil of considerable 
depth, and must be protected from the 
wind; a secluded valley provides the ideal 
environment. 


Despite these limitations world pro- 
duction in 1926 was more than triple 
that of 20 years before. The following 
table compiled from the Gordian, a jour- 
nal published in Hamburg and regarded 
by authorities on the subject as one of 
the most reliable sources of cocoa sta- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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INDIA’S 
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CoOL EDS— 


Varied in Type and Substantial in Volume, 
They Play a Significant Role in Indian Economy 


By WitiraM N. Sma tt, Division of 
Industrial Economy, Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and N. FEtp, Vice 
Consul, Madras 


OR MANY YEARS, India has been 

one of the world’s three leading pro- 
ducers of oilseeds, and has marketed 
them voluminously in every quarter of 
the globe. During the present conflict, 
exports have been drastically curtailed 
because of shipping shortages and the 
loss of markets, but production has re- 
mained at a high level and has been 
easily absorbed by an increased domestic 
demand. 

While the greater portion of India’s 
large production of oil-bearing seeds and 
nuts has always been consumed domes- 
tically, under war conditions it has be- 
come necessary for India to make larger 
use of domestic oilseeds, particularly in 
the manufacture of soaps, cosmetics, and 
vegetable oils, imports of which have 
been unavailable in the usual amounts. 

While many other countries are im- 
portant producers of various oilseeds, 
oil nuts, and vegetable oils, it is doubtful 
that any country produces in commer- 
cial quantities a greater variety of oil- 
seeds than India. 


American 


Other Countries’ Position 


China (including Manchuria) has long 
led the world in production of soybeans, 
sesame seed, and rapeseed, and appar- 
ently for some years has grown more 
peanuts than India. China also is a big 
producer of cottonseed and castor-beans, 
and is the only large source of tung oil. 
The United States is the unchallenged 
leader in cottonseed production and 
probably grew more soybeans in 1942 
than either China (below the Great 
Wall) or Manchuria. Linseed and pea- 
nuts are also produced in the United 
States in substantial amounts. The 
Soviet Union is the largest producer of 
sunflower seed and hempseed, and has 
a large cottonseed and linseed acreage 
each year. 

Argentina usually produces more than 
half the world’s linseed harvest and more 
than three-quarters of all linseed ex- 
ports, and in sunflower-seed production 
it ranks second only to the Soviet Union. 


In addition, Argentina’s pr-duction of 
cottonseed, peanuts, and rapeseed is 
large. 

The Netherlands Indies in normal 
times produce and export more palm oil 
than any other country, and are usu- 
ally the leading exporters of copra. 
Large quantities of coconut oil are also 
exported. 

The Philippines, before Pearl Harbor, 
had no close competitor in coconut-oil 
production, and ranked second in copra 
exports. 

Brazil is now the principal producer of 
castor-beans. It also has a large output 
of cottonseed and produces many va- 
rieties of palm nuts and oils. In fact, 
that country, in its huge untapped acre- 
age of babassu-nut palms alone, has the 
greatest oilnut-production potentialities 
in the world. 

Among other countries producing com- 
mercially important quantities of oil- 
seeds are: French West Africa; Nigeria; 
the Belgian Congo; Ceylon; the Pacific 
islands; and the Mediterranean olive 
countries. 

In peacetime, Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark have a very large production of 
vegetable oils. These countries, how- 
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ever, are merely processors; the raw mae 
terials they use are imported almost en. 
tirely from outside the Continent. 


India’s High Rank 


In the long list of oilseed-producing 
countries, India holds a very high rank. 
Available figures indicate that in norma] 
years India is surpassed only by Ching 
in oilseed production. In 1942, however 
it appears that the United States, 
through greatly increased plantings of 
soybeans, linseed, and peanuts, replaced 
India in second place. 

The principal oil-bearing crops of 
India are: Peanuts, rapeseed, mustard 
seed, sesame seed, linseed, castor-beans, 
cottonseed, and coconuts. India’s peg- 
nut production, on the basis of available 
statistics, is usually the world’s largest, 
The 1942-43 crop, according to the fina] 
official Government estimate, was 2. 
714,000 long tons, an increase of 128,000 
tons over the 1941-42 crop. 

India’s output of sesame seed and 
rapeseed is less than that of China, but is 
greater than the combined output of all 
other countries except China. The Goy- 
ernment’s final forecast of the 1942-43 
sesame-seed crop is set at 451,000 long 
tons. The 1941-42 crop was estimated 
at 415,000 long tons. The rapeseed and 
mustard-seed crops are grouped together 
in crop reporting, and while no estimate 
of the 1942—43 yield is at present avail- 
able, the Government’s second forecast 
indicates an acreage increase of 11 per- 
cent over last season. The 1941-42 crop 
yield was estimated at 1,109,000 long tons, 
compared with 1,103,000 long tons for 
1940-41. 


Cottonseed and Castor Beans 


Cottonseed production in India is not 
officially reported, but, since India con- 
sistently grows the second-largest cotton 
crop, it is assumed that cottonseed 
production also holds second place. 





Bags of peanuts, ready for transport, line this village street in India 
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Roughly, the ratio of cottonseed to cot- 
ton runs two to one. Calculated on this 
pasis, India’s cottonseed production for 
many years has seldom been below 2,- 
000,000 long tons per year. Cottonseed 
oil is being used increasingly in India for 
cooking and other purposes, but the 
major part of the cottonseed crop is still 
used for cattle feed. 

Formerly, India was the chief commer- 
cial source of castor beans, but in late 
years Brazil’s output has been larger. 
India’s 1942-43 crop was estimated at 
147,000 long tons, an increase of almost 
62 percent over the 1941-42 yield of 91,000 
long tons. 


India’s Linseed Output 


India’s linseed crop is usually sur- 
passed only by those of Argentina and 
the Soviet Union, but production in the 
United States has expanded greatly in 
the past few years, and in 1942 the crop 
was more than double that of India. The 
final estimate of India’s 1941-42 linseed 
crop was 361,000 long tons—a decline 
of 17 percent from the 434,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1940-41. No estimate of the 
1942-43 crop yield is as yet available. 
The second official forecast indicates 
that the 1942—43 linseed acreage is about 
2 percent below last season’s, but in Cal- 
cutta trade circles it is believed that the 
present crop will reach the 1941-42 level. 

India frequently exports more than 
half of its linseed output and a good pro- 
portion of its peanut and castor-bean 
production. The sesame, rapeseed, and 
cottonseed crops are consumed to a great 
extent within the country, and exports 
are small. Exports of cottonseed have 
been almost nil for many years. 


Greatest Coconut Producer? 


Although India in the past 15 years 
has been recorded as a sizable importer 
of copra and coconut oil, coconut pro- 
duction in that country is the largest in 
the British Empire—possibly the largest 
in the world. It has been estimated that 
at present some 3,500,000,000 coconuts 
are produced in India each year. Since 
an average of 6,200 coconuts are needed 
to obtain 1 long ton of copra, and 8 long 
tons of copra are needed for 5 tons of 
coconut oil, simple arithmetic indicates 
that the oil equivalent of India’s annual 
output of coconuts, if they were con- 
verted to copra and crushed to oil, is 
about 352,822 long tons, a figure that ap- 
proximates the oil equivalent of com- 
bined copra and coconut-oil shipments 
from the Philippines or from the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

India formerly had a flourishing ex- 
port trade in copra and coconut oil, but 
competition from other areas forced 
prices down to a point where it was 
unremunerative to cultivate the Indian 
coconut stands. Domestic consumption 
accounts for India’s entire coconut pro- 
duction, 60 percent of which is reportedly 
consumed as nuts and 35 percent of 
which is converted to copra for the ex- 
traction of coconut oil. Further supplies 
are ordinarily imported from Ceylon, 
Malaya, and other countries to supple- 
ment the local output. 
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Weighing cotton, India. Cottonseed forms one of the chief oil-bearing crops of the great 
Peninsula. 


Other less important oilseeds, among 
them mowrah seeds, niger seeds, and 
poppy seeds, are grown in India, but on 
a somewhat smaller scale than those 
previously discussed, and the export 
trade in them is not large. 


Big Share of World Trade 


In normal years, India ranks high in 
world exports of oilseeds and vegetable 
oils, both in volume and oil content. In 
1938, a normal pre-war year, India’s ex- 
port tonnage of vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds was second only to Manchuria’s. 
The Manchurian exports, however, con- 
sisted principally of soybeans, which 
have a low oil content. The oil equiva- 
lent of India’s exports in this year was 
exceeded only by the Netherlands Indies 
and China (including Manchuria). 

During 1942, India’s exports of oil- 
seeds, vegetable oils, and oilcakes con- 
tinued at a level considerably below 
pre-war figures. In 1938 exports of these 
products were valued at about 12 per- 
cent of India’s total exports of 1,616,- 
857067 rupees ($581,603,262), whereas 
in 1942 their value amounted to only 
about 5 percent of total exports of 
2,652,269 227 rupees ($628,566,378). 


Export Statistics, 1942 


The value of all oils (including vege- 
table, animal, and mineral) exported 
from India in 1942 amounted to 4,983,512 
rupees, compared with 12,262,555 rupees 
in 1941 and 10,192,250 rupees in 1940. 
(In 1942, 1 rupee equalled $0.3012; in 
1941, $0.3014; in 1940, $0.3016). In 1942 
and 1941, the oil exports were virtually 
all peanut oil, shipments of all other 
oils being so small that they were not 
separately classified. In 1940, all but 8 
percent of the external-oils business con- 
sisted of peanut oil. Since 1939, the Gov- 
ernment of India has discontinued the 
publishing of figures pertaining to the 
quantity of exports. 

Exports of all oilcakes amounted to 
4,456,928 rupees in 1942, 4,807,253 rupees 
in 1941, and 11,775,687 rupees in 1940. 


Oilseed exports during the years 1940, 
1941, and 1942 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





Value (in rupees) 
Item ae: 








1940 =| 194s] 

Peanuts : 52, 690, 959 44, 005, 092 | 41, 899, 091 
Linseed 33, 736, 969 | 33, 256,927 | 40, 173, 200 
Mustard seed \ SE Rae Ee A 
Rapeseed _- f 6, 224,164 | 4,037,843 | 6, 091, 067 
Sesame seed - 716, 907 | 1,020,839 | 2,001, 855 
Castor-beans -_ - - 16, 479, 104 | 1,479,928 | 6, 104, 161 
Copra-.- 650 BAG: ang eS 

Total 109, 914, 457 | 83, 890, 629 | 96, 269, 374 











Domestic Demand Mounts 


The decrease in exports was more than 
offset by a greatly intensified domestic 
demand, to which the following factors 
contributed: (1) Larger use of domestic 
oilseeds for cooking oils and fats, necessi- 
tated by the cutting off of vegetable-oil 
imports from enemy-occupied territories 
such as the Philippines, the Netherlands 
Indies, and Denmark; (2) greatly in- 
creased use of domestic oilseeds for in- 
dustrial requirements, such as soaps and 
cosmetics, which no longer were imported 
in normal pre-war quantities because of 
the scarcity of shipping space; (3) aug- 
mented use of domestic oilseeds instead 
of mineral-oil fuels, especially the sub- 
stitution of peanut oil for Diesel oil, 
which became scarce because of war- 
transport conditions; and (4) increased 
use of domestic oilcakes as manures in- 
stead of imported manures and fertilizers 
no longer available in usual quantities 
because of the shipping shortage. 


Noteworthy Price Rises 


Reflecting the increasing demand, oil- 
seed prices rose very markedly during the 
calendar year 1942, particularly for pea- 
nuts, the price of which at the end of the 
year was approaching the highest level 
in 25 years. The fact that acreage and 
production of Indian oilseeds were some- 
what higher in 1942 than in 1941, when 

(Continued of p. 27) 
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Can Australia’s Plague 
Be Turned to PROFIT? 


“Rabbits is Rabbits” in Australia, and many phases of the 
island continent's productivity, trade, and general economy 
have felt the impact of one of the most extravagant combat: 
stories of all time—a story of vast and ravenous hordes sprung 
from an original five animals, a story of fences and fumes, of 
digging and disease-spreading to eliminate the pest, of successes 
and relapses, of recent calculated efforts to convert a nuisance and 
a liability into something at least resembling an economic asset 


By Cuarvorte R. Bupp, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of 


OR NEARLY A CENTURY peace- 

loving Australia has been engaged in 
one of the most fantastic wars the world 
has ever known—a war that can be 
traced to the arrival upon the continent, 
in 1787, of five rabbits which had sur- 
vived passage from England. 

Year after year the poison cart has 
gone its deadly rounds; millions of steel 
traps have been set; huge quantities of 
fumigants have been consumed; thou- 
sands of miles of fences have been built; 
and still the desperate struggle goes on— 
the war of man against rabbits! 

Residents of other lands, where depre- 
dations of the timid little beast occasion 
only minor concern, find it difficult to 
comprehend the far-reaching economic 
changes that have resulted directly from 
the introduction of the rabbit into Aus- 
tralia. An area approximately one-half 
as large as the United States has been 
affected in varying degrees from time 
to time, vegetation having been de- 
stroyed and parts of the country re- 
duced to a mass of shifting sand dunes. 
Output of wool, livestock, and food has 
been lessened, and immense sums of 
money have been spent on efforts to 
exterminate the pest. 


For Hats and Fur Coats 


The score has not been entirely one- 
sided, it is true, since the rabbit, in pro- 
viding frozen meat and skins, has in a 
small measure compensated for the dam- 
age done and the heavy cost of erecting 
rabbit-proof fencing. The supply of rab- 
bits for the world’s hat industry comes 
chiefly from Australia, which for some 
years produced an average of 70,000,000 
skins annually. The hair from 50 to 60 
rabbit skins furnish material for a dozen 
felt hats. 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Rabbit fur, known to the fur trade as 
“coney,” has also been developed into 
one of the lower-priced furs most satis- 
factory for wearing qualities. About 60 
skins make a lady’s fur coat. Australia 
supplied the United States with 8,512,865 





pounds of coney and rabbit skins valued 
at $4,640,937 in 1940, and a large portion 
of the 16,824,000 pounds, valued at 
$13,845,000, imported into this country 
during the first 9 months of 1941. There 
are about four skins to the pound. 


The bark of this wild orange tree in Australia was eaten off by rabbits, after they had eaten all 


the sheep feed and every ground plant 
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Death stalks the rabbit 
on the rocky hill that was once considered a veritable ‘rabbit citadel.” 


Can Gains Offset Losses? 


Authorities believe that with intelli- 
gent, complete, and coordinated control 
the gains may eventually be made to off- 
set the losses, and results achieved by 
consistent crusades during 1924-38 jus- 
tify this belief. During that period a 
systematic program of netting, digging 
out, and fumigating was so successfully 
carried out that at the end of 1938 the 
pest was well under control. Severe 
droughts at that time also helped to 
exterminate millions of rabbits. 

Since the more effective means of con- 
trol render hides and skins worthless 
from a commercial standpoint, the trap- 
ping industry naturally suffered, total 
exports of rabbit and hare skins dropping 
from 10,292,763 pounds in 1935-36 to 
4.432.863 pounds in 1938-39. But the 
trapper’s loss was the farmer’s gain. 


Shocking Depredations 


Only the farmer in Australia realizes 
to the full extent the cost of rabbits in 
loss of stock, diminished pasturage, dam- 
age to crops, and reduced lambing power 
through malnutrition. Competent pas- 
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This determined, striding Australian is about to unleash a “gas attack” 


toralists have estimated that without 
the rabbit the state of New South Wales 
alone could carry between 12,000,000 and 
20,000,000 additional sheep, each sheep 
producing an average of 942 pounds of 
wool a year. 

As soon as the rabbit sets up house- 
keeping in virgin territory it looks about 
for the finest herbage. The dainty crea- 
ture is something of a connoisseur. It 
invariably selects the most succulent 
fare, leaving only the poorer kinds of 
grass and weeds for the stock. Through 
such selective feeding the rabbit actually 
promotes growth of noxious and useless 
vegetation. 

One delicacy particularly relished by 
the rabbit is the mulga scrub, the leaves 
of which are also fodder for the sheep. 
A species of acacia, it grows in dense 
thickets on the plains. The rabbit eats 
the mulga seedlings, and when the 
ground is bare the wind sweeps away 
the sandy top soil, making it unfit for 
vegetation. 

Saltbush, also an excellent food for 
sheep, is another favorite on which the 
bunny sharpens his busy teeth. He nib- 
bles the bark until the withered shrubs 
stand bleak and leafless, as if seared by 
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a raging bushfire. Dead rabbits have 
been seen hanging in forked branches 
into which they have fallen after having 
actually climbed small trees to get at 
the green leaves. Within a short time 
after the country has been cleared of 
the pest, however, the shrubs and fodder 
grass gradually reappear, and the land 
once more becomes a wealth of verdant 
growth. 


Progress in Control, 1924-38 


The remarkable progress made in rab- 
bit control, especially during the latter 
part of the 1924-38 period, came to an 
abrupt halt when the advent of World 
War II placed an entirely different aspect 
upon the situation. 

Keen demand from overseas sent rab- 
bit prices soaring sharply after the out- 
break of hostilities. In 1941 rabbit-skin 
production in Australia showed a 20-per- 
cent increase over the preceding year. 
Prices were from four to six times as 
high as pre-war prices. Supply on hand 
was scarcely sufficient to meet the need 
for skins suitable for the manufacture 
of soldier’s hats. In order that prices 
of military and civilian hats in Australia 
might be kept at reasonable levels and 
that sufficient skins might be available 
to Australian hat manufacturers, a 
scheme of marketing control became 
necessary. 


Menace Looming Anew? 


Recent reports from various -parts of 
Australasia indicate growing concern on 
the part of farmers that the rabbit men- 
ace is once more about to get out of 
hand. Chief causes for increased num- 
ber of rabbits appear to be: The large 
number of rabbiters engaged in other 
forms of rural labor and in the armed 
forces, and shortage of rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and other materials which previ- 
ously had been used in exterminating 
the pest. New “rabbit boards” have been 
formed in some districts, and appeals 
have been made to the Government for 
assistance. 


Two Pertinent Circumstances 


The rabbit now occupies approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the Australian con- 
tinent. In New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, no district is free of the pest, which 
has shown itself capable of the most 
extraordinary adaptability. In almost 
every kind of climate—from lands of a 
semidesert character with a rainfall of 
7 inches or less to those of a moist na- 
ture with a rainfall of as much as 75 
inches—the rabbit thrives equally well. 
The fact that it does not have to contend 
with extremely cold weather, however, 
is probably one reason why the rabbit 
has flourished so amazingly in Australia. 

Another reason might be the fact that 
the three living generations of Austral- 
ians have never considered rabbit meat 
suitable food. Dressed rabbits, however 
may be obtained at a few city butcher 
shops having English proprietors who 
cater to recently arrived Europeans and 
“Yanks.” According to one of the latter, 
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“Aussy” rabbit provides such tender, de- 
licious white meat as to put the capon 
to shame. 


From 24 to Untold Thousands 


Despite the fact that rabbits were first 
brought into Australia in the eighteenth 
century it was not until the middle of 
the nineteenth century that the spread 
of the creatures began to occasion the 
landholders of Australia any alarm. 
Previous to that time various small ad- 
jacent islands had actually been stocked 
with the rodent, some “for the benefit of 
any unfortunate voyager who might be 
thrown hungry ashore in this locality” 
and others to “afford good sport and 
fresh meat to the whalers.” 

With no large expanses of open coun- 
try the rabbits could do little damage. 
The first chance they had to spread 
out and reach pest proportions came 
when 24 wild rabbits from the Black Ball 
clipper Lightning arrived in Hobson’s 
Bay and were consigned to Thomas Aus- 
tin of Barwon Park near Geelong in the 
State of Victoria. The Austin estate soon 
proved to be a veritable “bunny’s para- 
dise.” In the midst of open country 
abounding in the richest of vegetation, 
and free of natural enemies such as the 
fox, the stoat, and the weasel, the crea- 
tures thrived alarmingly. Within a pe- 
riod of 6 years, after 20,000 had been 
killed off the estate, there still remained 
10,000 descendants of the original 24. 

When the vast hordes of rabbits moved 
northwest and westward, and finally 
crossed the Murray River in the late 
seventies, the people of New South Wales 
began to realize that their hospitality had 
been abused. The “guests” had taken 
over so completely that it was feared 
efforts to develop large sheep-farming 
areas would have to be abandoned. 


Governments Take Action 


The presence of the rabbits attracted 
serious attention in 1881. On May l, 
1883, a bill was passed by Parliament 
providing for the compulsory destruction 
of rabbits by landholders who were to 
receive a subsidy from a fund raised by 
an annual tax upon stockowners. At one 
period 25,280,000 rabbits were said to 
have been destroyed in one year and 
their skins paid for by the Government. 
The Rabbit Act of 1890, repealing the 
1883 act, provided for the proclamation 
from time to time of land districts as 
“infested” and for the encouragement 
of the erection of rabbitproof fences. 

Many thousands of miles of rabbit- 
proof fences were erected, some by in- 
dividual landowners, some by various 
Pastures Protection Boards, and some 
by the Government. The great barrier 
fence begun by the government of West 
Australia in 1901 is 1,139 miles long, with- 
out a break except for a few places where 
rabbitproof gates are erected and where 
the railroad track runs through. 

It is said that, when the gates are 
opened to let the trains pass, men have 
to be stationed with clubs to keep the 
rabbits from slipping through. Before 
the first fence was completed, it was 
found that the rabbits had progressed 
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farther than had been thought—so a 
second, and then a third, fence was con- 
structed. 

Total imports of wire fencing in 1907 
were valued at $3,580,048, Germany con- 
tributing $1,805,971, the United States 
$910,822, and Great Britain $763,729. 


Rabbit-Proof Fences 


It is generally conceded that in the 
majority of cases any system of rabbit 
destruction requires the preliminary 
erection and continued upkeep of a rab- 
bit-proof fence. In some parts of New 
South Wales and Queensland, however, 
where low-lying black-soil plains form 
a sort of temporary partial barrier, it 
is possible to deal with rabbits fairly 
successfully without the use of fences. 
In other vicinities, owing to drifting dust 
and sand, and general absence of water, 
wire netting is economically impracti- 
cable. Here a fence can be completely 
buried within 24 hours after erection. 

In constructing a fence, where pos- 
sible, posts are selected from the best 
hardwood available, but in many inland 
sections cypress pine is frequently used. 
A number of fences in arid country have 
posts of Budda and native sandalwood of 
small diameter. 

The steel post, which eliminates much 
replacement work caused by fires and 
the white ant, is becoming quite popular. 
The life of steel in the ground, except in 
a few cases, is very long. It is only in 
low-lying swamps or marshy stretches 
that there is noticeable deterioration 
after a period of time. 


Some Vital Requisites 


Unless meticulous care is taken in con- 
structing gateways, the entire effective- 
ness of the rabbit-proof fences will be 
counteracted. Sloping wooden post 
stays, unprotected by hoods of wire net- 
ting, offer a perfect means for the rabbit 
to cross over into greener fields. 

In early days a 2-inch mesh, only 
about 2 feet high, was used for fences. 
This was soon found to be wholly in- 
adequate. The tendency is now to use 
highest grade—42-inch by 1%-inch 
mesh by 17-gage “G” grade. In certain 
sections it is even advisable to use 48- 
inch netting. At torrent or creek cross- 
ings and in sharp hollows along the 
course of a fence, the netting is often 
increased to two, three, or even four 
times its normal height. 

The type of soil determines to a great 
extent the life of the netting—17-gage 
wire which will rot through in 2 or 3 
years at ground level in a warm moist 
district having “acid” soil may last 40 
years or more in arid country. 


Bizarre Methods Used 


Some of the various methods used from 
time to time, in an effort to exterminate 
the rabbit, have been as weird as they 
were ineffectual. 

Attempts have been made to introduce 
diseases such as chicken cholera. Epi- 
demics of this nature, however, even 
when they have killed millions of rabbits, 
have never resulted in a 100 percent mor- 
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tality, and have always left behing a 
super-resistant stock. Skin and fur of 
infected animals as articles of commerce 
are valueless and therefore not handleq 
The carcasses are usually rejected as 
food; but, if used, they are innocuous 
as the disease does not penetrate below 
the skin. 

Foxes, ferrets, stoats, and weasels have 
been brought into the continent, but 
Australian rabbit life has gone blissfully 
on, while some of the country’s most in- 
teresting native fauna such as kiwi and 
the duck-billed platypus have rapidly 
disappeared. 


Poison Is Employed 


Poisoned water and poisoned baits of 
various kinds have been used throughout 
the country with some success. Poisoned 
water in drought time has resulted in 
destruction of as many as 100,000 rab- 
bits in one night. Unfortunately this 
method also takes its toll in native wild 
life and livestock as well. A specially 
constructed type of poison cart, laying 
poison trails of strychnine, has been used 
to a considerable extent, the dead rabbits 
being found on the trail in the morning. 
The carcasses, however, breed the blow- 
fiy, which in turn kills sheep. 


Rabbiters and Dogs 


Rabbiting parties are not regarded as 
satisfactory means of extermination. The 
rabbiters settle down in thickly infested 
country, perhaps killing multitudes of 
rabbits; but, as soon as the numbers are 
thinned somewhat, the party moves on 
to new fields, leaving the remaining rab- 
bits to multiply and reinfest the country. 

Dogs have been known to destroy large 
numbers of the pest, but their chief use- 
fulness lies in locating the rabbits’ 
haunts, in driving them to burrows pre- 
paratory to fumigation, in the final 
clearing of a holding and in keeping it 
“clean.” Various kinds of dogs are used, 
small and large, pedigreed and mongrel. 

Aside from trapping, probably the 
most popular method now used is net- 
ting, digging out, and fumigating. In 
the carrying out of these operations, all 
available harbor or natural protection 
within the boundary is destroyed and the 
warrens are dug out or otherwise made 
unfit for bunny’s habitation. The dig- 
ging out and destruction of surface har- 
bor is contracted out, and an agreement 
is arrived at as to the disposal of the 
rabbits caught. 


Three Main Factors 


Three factors have to be considered in 
exterminating the rabbit: (1) nature of 
the terrain; (2) amount of available sur- 
face harbor, such as hollow timber, 
standing and fallen; (3) the food and 
water supply of the rodent. The con- 
tract price varies in accordance with 
these factors and is calculated so that 
the contractor can earn at least the mini- 
mum wage awarded agricultural workers. 

In keeping with the rabbit’s roving 
traits is its unwillingness to expend any 
more energy than is necessary in home- 
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making. If there is surface covering, the 
creature will not burrow to any extent. 
A collection of tree roots may provide 
such a fine shelter that very little dig- 
ging is needed. Where rocks are lying 
at the surface in isolated positions and 
purrows are run under them, recourse 
js had to gassing the burrows with 
various compounds. 


Fumes of Diverse Deadliness 


Motor-car exhaust as a fumigant was 
found to be costly, cumbersome, and not 
entirely satisfactory. In carrying out 
this work a hose was attached to the 
exhaust pipe of the car and from 3 to 
10 feet were passed down one entrance 
of the burrow and the engine started. 
Although in some cases this treatment 
was very effective, in many others, when 
purrows were opened up afterwards, live 
rabbits were still to be found. Attempts 
to fumigate in rocky country were en- 
tirely unsuccessful. 

One authority believes cyanogas, a 
calcium cyanide in dust form, to be one 
of the most effective fumigants. This 
was first used as such in 1923, and during 
the following year Australia imported 
from the United States 121,140 pounds 
of cyanide, valued at $19,235. In 1940, 
602,000 pounds, valued at $63,312, were 
imported from this country. 

When moistened with water in the 
ground the cyanogas generates hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, the most deadly fumi- 
gant known. The compound takes a day 
to decompose after a few puffs have been 
introduced into a warren and the en- 
trance closed. It is claimed that rabbits 
can thus be cleared from a sheep run at 
a cost of 6 pence an acre. 


Prolific—and Precocious 


Whatever the method used, periodic 
inspection is necessary in case fresh bur- 
rows are made or old ones reopened. 
Rabbits may reside in single burrows or 
in the most extensive warrens, compris- 
ing many scores of burrows connected 
with each other. There is always a heavy 
infestation along embankments of rail- 
ways. 

Six litters a year is a fairly high aver- 
age for one female. The number of 
young may vary from 2 or 3 to as many 
as 1l. The average is 5 or 6. At the 
tender age of 12 to 14 days, the “kittens” 
venture to leave the nest and seek their 
food outside. At 3 weeks they can run 
very fast and are quite capable of fending 
for themselves. 


U.S. Affords Contrast 


The situation existing in Australia 
today presents a sharp contrast to that 
in the United States, where backyard 
rabbit raising is actually encouraged by 
the Government. The scarcity of red 
meats and the increased use of laboratory 
animals has caused an unprecedented 
demand for the rabbit which Australia 
has every reason to regard as a pest. 
Most large rabbitries in the United States 
are mainly interested in selling meat, 
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two-thirds of the rabbit fur consumed in 
this country normally coming from Aus- 
tralia. The growing popularity of rabbit 
meat has led to the fixing of price ceilings 
by the U. S. Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

It is estimated that there are about 
200,000 rabbit breeders in the United 
States, ranging from part-time producers 
to commercial growers keeping several 
thousand animals. Plans are being made 
to increase rabbit-meat production in 
this country by at least 25 percent in 
1943 over the estimated 9,000,000 pounds 
produced in 1942. 


Is Net Profit Possible? 


Whether or not the rabbit is a plague 
or a source of profit seems to be at the 
moment principally a matter of geog- 
raphy. It may be, however, that when 
the rabbit-control methods used so effec- 
tively in Australia during the 14-year 
period preceding the war can again be 
put into operation, the scales can be 
made to tip in favor of profit. 





German Retail Trade and 
Handicrafts Today 


(Continued from p. 4) 


compelled to apply for special permission 
in order to add new commodities to their 
line. 

A decree of March 18, 1933, authorized 
German States and municipalities to 
raise the tax on chain stores and similar 
establishments. But this authority ap- 
parently was not used to tax any of them 
out of business. 


Illusive Hopes in “the East” 


After the occupation of Poland and the 
invasion of the Soviet Union, the German 
“middle-class policy” took on a “new 
angle. Promises were made to the effect 
that artisans and merchants would find 
a bright future in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of these vast areas. Some at- 
tempts were made to establish exporters 
from Hamburg and Bremen who were 
hard hit by the blockade, as traders in 
the East. 

According to a German agricultural 
journal, 246 firms with 63 branches were 
engaged at the end of 1941 in buying up 
agricultural produce and selling agri- 
cultural supplies, in the former Polish 
territories annexed outright. Fifty of 
these firms were already owned by Ger- 
mans at the outbreak of the war or were 
since then purchased from the Chief 
Trustee for the East. The rest were 
either leased to Germans by this office or 
administered by commissioners. It is 
the intention that war veterans shall 
eventually take them over. 

The hopes that have been aroused 
are, of course, fading away with dimin- 
ishing prospects of a German victory. 

It is apparent that the practical meas- 
ures enacted for the protection of the 
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middle classes have not been effective 
and that a systematic “middle-class” 
policy never existed in Nazi Germany. 
The ideology, however, was never offi- 
cially abrogated. 


“Wehrwirtschaft” Supreme 


Soon after the Nazis came to power 
they began to prosecute vigorously their 
war program, which involved rearma- 
ment and self-sufficiency. All other con- 
siderations were subordinated to this 
program of “Wehrwirtschaft.” This pol- 
icy led with ever-increasing intensity 
toward concentration of business and the 
aggrandizement of big combines able to 
serve these ends most efficiently. This 
did not preclude the utilization of medi- 
um-sized and even small plants for the 
purposes of war economy by means of 
subcontracting, order exchanges (Auf- 
tragsborsen), and other business ar- 
rangements. But the guiding principle 
was not middle-class policy. Besides, 
many of the enterprises lost their inde- 
pendence in that process. 

On balance, the whole development 
was undoubtedly detrimental to small 
business geared to serve individual de- 
mand and taste on a personal basis. 


Deep Fears Intrude 


In view of this previous record of Nazi 
policy, the German middle class—and in 
particular the small retailers and inde- 
pendent artisans—may well fear that 
the latest drastic decrees for “total war” 
are a further step (perhaps the last) in 
a chain of inexorable events, despite all 
the officially inspired reassurances that 
the measures are merely a reflection of a 
temporary war emergency and do not 
express a Government policy of economic 
concentration. 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Duty-Free Importation of 
Bags Authorized —Bags of burlap, cot- 
ton, and similar materials temporarily 
imported for the purpose of returning 
them abroad with merchandise of na- 
tional production may be admitted into 
Argentina free of duty, under decree No. 
141,677 of January 28, 1943, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of March 25, 1943. 
Bags so admitted must show, on the out- 
side, marks, letters, or numbers in indel- 
ible form which permit identification. 
This decree was issued under the terms 
of article 114 and subsequent articles of 
the Regulations of the Customs Law. 

|For information on previous measures to 
relieve the container shortage in Argentina, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of 
October 3 and November 7, 1942, and Feb- 
ruary 20, April 17, and April 24, 1943. 

Export Prohibitions on Sunflower Seed 
and Sunflower-Seed Oil Tightened.— 
Decree No. 149,292 of May 6, 1943, pro- 
vides that, as of that date, further ex- 
ports of sunflower seed or sunflower-seed 
oil from Argentina will not be author- 
ized and that all provisions which con- 
flict with this decree are declared to be 
null and void. This decree adds to the 
control established by decree No. 142,807, 
which exempted from the export prohi- 
bitions those quantities of sunflower seed 
and sunflower-seed oil which had been 
contracted for prior to February 10, 1943. 
The Ministry of Agriculture found that 
even these exports were threatening the 
local supply, and the present decree es- 
tablishing an absolute prohibition was 
issued. 

[For information on the first decree, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 20, 
1943. ] 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unbleached Cotton Sacks: Import 
Duty Changed to Specific Rate—The 
Belgian Congo import duty on new or 
used sacks of unbleached cotton fabric, 
not containing twisted yarn, has been 
changed from 5 percent ad valorem to 
1.50 francs per 100 kilograms, effective 
from December 10, 1942, by ordinance 
law No. 10/Fin.-Dou. of January 7, 1943, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of January 10. 


Bolivia 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Bureau for Coordination of Mobiliza- 
tion Vested with Wide Economic 
Powers—A General Bureau for the 


Coordination of Mobilization has been 
established in Bolivia to carry out the 
general mobilization decreed on April 7, 
1943 (the day on which a state of war 
between Bolivia and the Axis Powers 
was declared), by a decree dated April 


30, 1943, La Paz. The decree specifies 
that the Bureau will consist of head- 
quarters and five sections, pertaining to 
the Ministries of Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Economy, Social Security, Govern- 
ment, and Education. The Bureau is 
given extensive authority for the co- 
ordination of mobilization with respect 
to highway work, colonization, mining, 
agriculture, livestock-raising, and in- 
dustry in general, for the purpose of 
assisting these branches of activity to 
produce the materials most urgently 
needed with the maximum efficiency. 

Among the specific duties of the Bu- 
reau in the field of economics are the 
following: 

1. To cooperate with the Ministry of 
Economy in matters concerning the mobi- 
lization and exportation of primary materials 
and articles of subsistence, keeping in mind 
the convenience and requirements of the 
public service and the people in general; 

2. To coordinate planning for the ration- 
ing of fuels and energy; 

3. To investigate and intervene, in con- 
junction with the respective Ministries, in 
the control of costs and prices of, and profits 
on, merchandise, materials, and servic s: 

4. To fix maximum, minimum, and basic 
prices and price limits in conjunction with 
the respective Ministries, for merchandise 
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Champagne in South 


America 


Our cover picture this week— 
recently received from Buenos 
Aires—shows one of the operations 
in an Argentine wine-making es- 
tablishment. 

After the secondary fermenta- 
tion of the champagne, the bottles 
are placed on a rack (as here 
shown) to remain for 90 days, and 
are submitted to a rotative shak- 
ing, causing the lees to settle in the 
neck and on the cork. 











and materials sold, as well as for services 
rendered; 

5. To supervise the purchase, sale, or pro- 
vision of merchandise on bases different from 
the fixed price; and 

6. To study and prepare all measures tenqd- 
ing to assure the defense of the economy of 
the nation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lead Foil and Other Toxic Materials 
Used in Connection With Food: Impor- 
tation Prohibited.—The importation into 
Bolivia of lead foil and other articles con- 
taining lead or lead compounds that 
might be poisonous when coming into 
contact with foodstuffs has been abso- 
lutely prohibited by a decree published 
in the press of May 1, 1943, La Paz. The 
decree has been issued in view of the 
increasing use within the country of lead 
foil and other dangerous substitutes for 
fine tinfoil to cover confectionery, medi- 
cines, tobacco, and other items. 

Specifically the decree prohibits the 
importation of the following: 


(1) Lead foil or paper of other toxic metals, 
pure or in alloys, as a substitute for fine tin- 
foil, to be used for wrapping foods, medicine, 
tobacco, etc. The decree permits the use of 
such wrappings provided they do not contain 
more than 0.2 percent of lead and 1 ten- 
thousandth part of arsenic 

(2) Manufactured tin sheet plate contain- 
ing lead or other metals in larger propor- 
tions than those indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, and which are to be used in the 
manufacture of food containers or as con- 
tainers to store or ship alcohol and spirituous 
liquors 

(3) Tin vessels or cooking utensils other 
than those made of fine tin or aluminum. 
Alloys for the manufacture of vessels, cas- 
seroles, kettles, etc., must not contain lead 
or other toxic metals. 

(4) Light solder with a lead base. Solder 
for sheet metal containers to be used for 
food, etc., must be of fine tin, that is, of pure 
tin; the sale of those articles not fulfilling 
this requirement is prohibited. 

(5) Lead metal caps for bottles of wine, 
liquors, pickles, etc. The importation and 
sale of all kinds of products in bottles having 
lead metal caps are also prohibited 

(6) Liquid or solid substances packaged 
in clay receptacles varnished with metals 
containing lead silicate or any other harmful 
or injurious metal 

(7) Rubber stoppers, nipples, teething 
rings, dolls, or other elastic rubber toys or 
bakelite products containing lead or arsenic. 

(8) Cements or pastes containing lead or 
lead compounds to be used for joining the 
seams and for joining the covers to the 
bodies of food containers and all products 
packaged in containers where toxic metals 
have been used for sealing 

(9) Meats, sausages, etc., wrapped in lead 
sheet or other harmful metals. Dentifrice, 
etc., in tubes or containers having a lead 
composition; and all products containing 
lead or other injurious metals that have 
direct or indirect contact with foods, bev- 
erages, and articles for personal or public 
use. 

Public and private national industries 
are absolutely prohibited by the decree 
from coating containers and from em- 
ploying in their products, whether or not 
they are food products, the metals indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph or any 
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other metals which are harmful to health 
for any reason. 

The decree also prohibits the impofta- 
tion and use of chemical substances, col- 
orings, etc., for the treatment of textile 
fibers or for the preparation, dyeing, and 
printing of thread and cloth, which are 
toxic and harmful to health, as well as 
the importation and sale of woven mate- 
rials of all kinds which are not accom- 
panied by certificates from official insti- 
tutions making chemical analyses and 
authorized toxicologists, stating that the 
products do not contain metals injurious 
to health. 

Violations of these regulations will be 
punished by confiscation of the materials 
and the manufacturing machines. 

{Owners of Trade Promotion Series No. 97, 
Handbook of Foreign Tariffs and Import 
Regulations on Agricultural Products, Part 
mi, “Canned Foods In The Western Hemi- 
sphere,” should note the above in the various 
pertinent sections under “Bolivian Laws Af- 
fecting Canned Goods,” on pages 273-6.] 


Basis for Levying, Additional Export 
Duty on Miscellaneous Products Simpli- 
filed—The Bolivian additional export 
duty on miscellaneous export products 
(excluding mineral products) previously 
based on an exchange equalization co- 
efficient has been simplified and will now 
be computed according to fixed percent- 
ages applied directly to the foreign-cur- 
rency value of the products, converted to 
national currency at the bank rate of the 
day (approximately 42 bolivianos to $1), 
according to a decree issued on April 21, 
1943, La Paz. 

The revised additional export duty is 
now collected at the following rates: On 
“guapi” bark, 1 percent; wild-animal 
skins (in the Departments of Beni and 
Pando), 1.5 percent; cattle sold on the 
hoof (in the Departments of Beni and 
Pando), 2 percent; shelled Brazil nuts, 
2.25 percent; Sernamby rubber and un- 
shelled Brazil nuts, 2.7 percent; hides 
(from the Departments of Beni, Pando, 
and Santa Cruz; and Canton Heacht of 
the Department of La Paz), wild-animal 
skins (from Santa Cruz and Canton 
Heacht of the Department of La Paz), 
wood (in the Departments of Santa 
Cruz, Beni, and Pando), eucalyptus 
leaves, and matico, 3 percent; coca, 9 
percent; wood (from Departments other 
than Santa Cruz, Beni, and Pando), 
chinchona bark (reddish), and other 
plant products, 9.5 percent; hides and 
wild-animal skins (from the Province of 
Gran Chaco), 10.5 percent; domestic- 
manufactured products made of national 
raw material, 12 percent; hides from 
Departments not mentioned above, other 
animal products, sole-leather and do- 
mestic manufactured products made 
from foreign raw material, 15 percent; 
wild-animal skins from Departments not 
mentioned above, and sheared sheep- 
skins (parchment), 16.5 percent; vicuna 
and alpaca bedspreads, vicuna-wool 
manufactures, and foreign manufactures 
in general, 19 percent; and alpaca and 
llama wool, 21 percent. 

Prior authorization for exportation of 
these products must be obtained from 
the Ministry of Finance, with the excep- 
tion of ores, Brazil nuts, and rubber. Ex- 
port authorization of Brazil nuts and 
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rubber will be issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Applications for export au- 
thorization for skins should be made 
through the Prefectures of the Depart- 
ments of Pando, Beni, and Santa Cruz, 
and the National Delegate in Puerto 
Suarez. The same applies to cattle from 
the Departments of Beni and Pando. 

In the case of temporary exportation, 
application for authorization must be 
made to the Ministry of Finance, and a 
bond must be posted to guarantee re- 
importation within a period of time es- 
tablished by the Ministry of Finance, but 
which may not exceed 120 days. If the 
merchandise exported temporarily is not 
reimported within the specified time, it 
will be subject to import duties plus a 
fine equivalent to twice its value, and the 
exporter must deliver the entire value 
of the goods in foreign exchange to the 
Central Bank. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coupon Rationing of Meat Now in Ef- 
fect.—Coupon rationing of beef, veal, 
pork, mutton, and lamb began in Can- 
ada on May 27. It is now unlawful for 
any consumer to buy rationed meats 
without surrendering valid coupons, and 
it is unlawful for anyone to sell to the 
consumer without receiving valid cou- 
pons. Each individual is permitted to 
spend two meat coupons a week enabling 
him to buy from 1 to 2% pounds of meat, 
depending upon the coupon value of cuts 
selected. It is estimated that rationing 
will result in a 20-percent reduction in 
the domestic consumption of meat. 
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Meats for which ration coupons are 
required have been divided into four 
classes with varying coupon values. No 
ration coupons are required for cuts 
containing 50 percent or more of bone, 
such as spareribs, oxtails, and pigs 
knuckles, or for fancy meats, such as 
heart, tongue, liver, brains, sweetbreads 
and kidneys. Certain prepared meats, 
such as frankfurters, bologna, smoked 
sausages, and cooked meat loaves are al- 
so exempt from coupon requirements. 
Poultry, fish, and butchers’ offals are 
not rationed. 33 

The actual rationing of meat was pre- 
ceded by the inaguration on May 4 of the 
first “meatless Tuesday.” Regulations 
issued by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board forbid serving of meat in public 
eating places from midnight on Mondays 
to midnight on Tuesdays. Fish and fowl 
may be served. It is anticipated that 
the resultant saving throughout the year 
will approximate 20,000,000, pounds of 
meat. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
22, 1943, for previous announcement. | 


Textiles and Leather Requirements 
Committee To Be Established.—In an at- 
tempt to insure proper distribution of 
the production and supply of textiles 
and leather, the Canadian Government 
has provided for the establishment of a 
National Textiles and Leather Require- 
ments Committee. This committee will 
be charged with the responsibility of the 
over-all allocation of available supplies 
of textiles and leather for the use of the 
armed forces, civilian population, war 
and civilian industry, and essential ex- 
ports. It will also have the power to 
review domestic production and require- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


What of New Zealand’s Future Commercial Relations with Britain? 


New Zealand’s economic dependence on Britain is just as complete now 
as it was during the 1920’s. Although a considerable part of its exportable 
surplus is being used to feed American forces in the South Pacific, the 
bulk of its meat, butter, and cheese goes to England. 

Its post-war problem will be how to dispose of the enormous quantity 
of foodstuffs New Zealand will be equipped to produce. There is every 
indication that the British market will be reduced after the war even 
if a high level of prosperity is maintained, for the British intend to expand 
their own agricultural production to achieve a more rounded and self- 


The use of margarine fortified with vitamins and the development of 
synthetic substitutes for wool may also cut into the market for New 


A further disquieting factor is the decline of the British birth rate, with 
a consequent reduction in demand for either imported or home-grown 


All of these factors may not operate at once. There will certainly be a 
period of high demand immediately after the peace. 

New Zealand will therefore have an interval to readjust its economy and. 
attempt to organize its relations with the United States and other Pacific 
countries before a decline in trade with Europe occurs. 


{From “New Zealand's Role in the Pacific,’ by David and Shirley Jenkins. 
Foreign Policy Reports. Publisher: Foreign Policy Association, Inc., New York 
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ments and make recommendations re- 
garding specifications and uses. 

The committee will consist of five 
members. One member each will be ap- 
pointed by the Minister of National De- 
fence, Minister of National Defence for 
Naval Services, Minister of National De- 
fence for Air, and Minister of Munitions 
and Supply; and one member will be 
appointed by the Minister of Finance to 
represent the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

Restrictions Announced on Use of Cer- 
tain Chemicals.—Restrictions on the 
use of a number of chemicals have re- 
cently been announced in a series of 
orders issued by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board of Canada. Under these 
orders a written permit from the Con- 
troller of Chemicals is now required for 
the disposal of coal tar or for the use of 
such tar in quantities greater than 40 
gallons monthly. Coal tar may not be 
used for the construction, maintenance, 
or repair of public or private roads or 
highways. 

The manufacture of anti-freeze for 
sale; the disposal or use by manufac- 
turers or importers of thiamin hydro- 
chloride, ascorbic acid, or citric acid; 
and the disposal or use of phenol and 
homologues of phenol has also been 
made subject to a written permit from 
the Controller of Chemicals. 


Exchange and Finance 


Passenger-Liability Insurance Extend- 
ed to “Share-Ride” Participants.—Under 
an agreement reached by insurance com- 
panies in Canada in May, the car owner 
who participates in share-the-ride 
schemes and carries passenger-liability 
insurance will now be covered for acci- 
dents to his passengers whether or not 
they share the cost of the ride. This 
undertaking will remain in force until 
after the war and will benefit only owners 
of private passenger cars. 

The agreement is in response to a re- 
quest made by the Transit Controller and 
is designed to encourage more car owners 
to take part in the share-the-ride pro- 
gram. It covers owners and operators of 
motor vehicles who carry others (1) gra- 
tuitously, (2) under agreement to share 
expenses by actual contributions by rid- 
ers to the cost of rides, (3) under agree- 
ment by which automobiles of riders are 
to be used in turn, or (4) under other 
agreements for distribution of expense. 
It does not, however, provide indemnity 
for liability arising out of the carrying 
of passengers for compensation unless 
such coverage is expressly provided for 
in the policy. 

In addition to the foregoing conces- 
sion, automobile-insurance policy hold- 
ers during the past year have benefited 
from two reductions in premium rates. 
These reductions, a result of gasoline ra- 
tioning and lower losses in 1942, apply to 
private passenger cars and cover pub- 
lic liability, property damage, and colli- 
sion insurance rates. 

Volume of Toronto Stock-Exrchange 
Transactions in 1942.—In volume of 
Shares traded in 1942, the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, with 38,805,397 shares 
changing hands, followed the New York 
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Stock Exchange, with 168,114,335 shares, 
among the stock exchanges of this 
Continent. The predominance of low- 
priced mining shares in Toronto deal- 
ings is, however, evident in the com- 
parative value of transactions on the 
two exchanges which, for Toronto, was 
$58,287,509 (Canadian), compared with 
$3,678,460,046 (U. S.) for New York. 

A seat on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change has recently been sold for 
$25,000, which represents an increase of 
$5,000 from the last sale. A year ago, 
stock-exchange seats were changing 
hands for as little as $12,000. 

Fourth Victory Loan Oversubscribed.— 
The Fourth Victory Loan Campaign, 
which closed formally on May 15, has re- 
sulted in total subscriptions of approxi- 
mately $1,291,000,000, approximately 
$190,000,000 over the minimum amount 
of $1,100,000,000 sought. 

More significant than the total amount 
is the estimate that subscriptions from 
individuals (not including “special 
names,” i. e. purchases of over $25,000) 
have amounted to approximately $510,- 
000,000, as compared with the total of 
$375,000,000 obtained in the last loan 
floated in October 1942. These pur- 
chases represent approximately 2,500,000 
individuals, as compared with only 
slightly more than 2,000,000 in the Octo- 
ber loan. Thus, there was an increase 
of approximately 25 percent in the num- 
ber of individuals taking part in the 
purchases, and an increase of 33 percent 
in their total subscription. Informa- 
tion is not yet available that will allow 
analysis of the sources of individual 
subscriptions except in total amount. 

The remainder of the subscriptions 
represent special names and all other 
subscribers, including corporations, in- 
surance companies, and banks. It is 
probable that insurance companies sub- 
scribed in the amount of approximately 
$100,000,000. A larger proportion of this 
loan has come from idle bank balances, 
but it is believed that the banks have 





New Construction at Ange 
Speeds Swedish Trains 


The electrification of the Swed- 
ish State Railways has made it pos- 
sible to handle heavier trains more 
expeditiously, but inadequate facil- 
ities at Ange station ‘(one of the 
most important junction points for 
the Upper Norrland route) have 
been responsible for considerable 
delays at that point, says a foreign 
railway magazine. 

In an effort to eliminate difficul- 
ties, new sidings have been put in, 
and a new line was built into the 
station. In addition, the number 
of marshalling tracks is being in- 
creased from 20 to 32, and the clas- 
sification yard and receiving and 
departing lines lengthened. 

This project was started in 1940 
and is expected to be finished this 
year at a cost of approximately 
3,000,000 Swedish crowns. 
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not purchased any significant volume 
of bonds for their own account. 

It is expected that an early result of 
the successful financing operation wij 
be a reduction in the amount of the 
government deposit certificates which 
have been sold to the Canadian banks. 
These certificates have 6 months’ ma- 
turities and have an interest rate of 
three-fourths of 1 percent. After the 
Third Victory Loan in October 1942, the 
total amount of these certificates, which 
had then amounted to $645,000,000 was 
reduced in the amount of $205,000,000 
to a total of $440,000,000. The total of 
$440,000,000 remained outstanding until 
February 1943, at which time further in- 
creases in the total amount began to 
take place. Almost $200,000,000 a month 
was added thereafter until a total of 
$985,000,000 was outstanding by May 
1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quebec and Ontario Cheese Produc- 
tion Reserved for United Kingdom.—The 
heavy demand of the United Kingdom 
for Canadian cheese has made it neces- 
sary for the Dairy Products Board of 
Canada to order that all Cheddar cheese 
manufactured in the Provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec on and after June 1, 
1943, be exported to the British Ministry 
of Food through the Dairy Products 
Board, by exporters licensed by the 


a 


Economic Conditions (Valdivia 
Area) 


During April 1943, industries in the 
Valdivia area were increasingly handi- 
capped by absenteeism of workers. Agri- 
cultural prospects for the coming season 
have been jeopardized by inadequate 
transportation facilities which delay de- 
livery to farmers of the necessary ferti- 
lizer. Regional passenger-train service 
was curtailed considerably because of 
the shortage of coal, and railway freight 
service suffered from a shortage of roll- 
ing stock. Efforts were made to control 
the ever-rising cost of living, and to im- 
prove the housing situation of workers. 
The official price for ordinary bread was 
fixed at 2.80 pesos per kilogram, and all 
bakeries and other shops selling bread 
must exhibit signs showing bread prices. 

Important local industries operated 
continuously, except for the 4-day Easter 
and other holidays, but absenteeism in- 
creased among workers. The Employ- 
ment Bureau recently established in Val- 
divia under the auspices of local labor 
leaders has supplied all requests for 
workers since its establishment. The 
Caja de Seguro Obrero (Labor Insurance 
Organization) was urged by the mayor 
of Valdivia to construct more houses for 
workers on Teja Island, an industrial 
suburb of Valdivia across the Cau Cau 
River. 

AGRICULTURE 


Seasonal rainfall improved grazing 
lands but the demand for imported 
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forage, particularly for dairy stock, will 
continue throughout the winter as suf- 
ficient hay was not available locally last 
autumn, by reason of the drought. This 
demand is not currently being supplied, 
pecause of transportation difficulties. 
The inability of farmers to obtain ferti- 
lizer, because of those same difficulties, 
js expected to affect adversely next sea- 
son’s wheat and other crops. 


CONSTRUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Plans for the construction of a modern 
slaughterhouse, and a cold-storage and 
jce-manufacturing plant, the cost of 
which will be self-liquidating, were ac- 
cepted by the city of Temuco, The muni- 
cipality of Loncoche (north of Valdivia) 
was granted a loan of 700,000 pesos by the 
Caja Nacional de Ahorros (National 
Savings Bank) with which to construct 
a modern market and other buildings for 
the public service. The Governor of 
Cautin Province reportedly has received 
from the “Public Benefit Society” in 
Santiago 100,000 pesos to be used in com- 
pleting a hospital in Temuco, the con- 
struction of which was begun some time 
ago but which was never completed be- 
cause of the lack of funds. The hospital 
will accommodate 654 patients. This 
grant is understood to have been made 
from the $5,000,000 loan recently made 
by the United States to Chile for the im- 
provement of public-health conditions. 

The State Railway authorities an- 
nounced on April 26 the discontinuance 
of a number of passenger trains serving 
this region, because of the shortage of 
coal. Subsequently, the local passenger 
trains running between Loncoche and 
Valdivia on Mondays and Fridays, and 
between Valdivia and Osorno on Wed- 
nesdays and Sundays were discontinued. 
Shortage of rolling stock also hampered 
the normal movement of cargo to the 
South, thus delaying the shipment of 
such urgently needed articles as ferti- 
lizer and cattle feed. It is said that 3,500 
tons of fertilizer ordered a long time ago 
is still awaiting shipment from Talca- 
huano and Valdivia (at which ports it 
arrived by sea) to Osorno, while the 
Temuco area is also suffering from a 
shortage of fertilizer. 

Plans for the construction of 95 miles 
of unpaved roads and a branch railway 
line 40 miles long have been projected. 
The plan to construct an international 
road (unpaved) for 70 miles, connecting 
Victoria (north of Temuco) with Argen- 
tina has received the special attention 
of the President of Chile, and 2,700,000 
pesos have been set aside for that pur- 
pose; 95,000 pesos have been made avail- 
able for repairs to the existing road from 
Cautin to Argentina via Lonquimay. 
With the expected completion in June 
of the bridge which will span the Yoyel- 
hue River (south of Valdivia), Futrono, 
situated in an important lumber region, 
will be connected by road with Paillaco 
(about 25 miles distant) on the main 
railway line. A representative of the 
Central Government reportedly has 
given assurances that funds would soon 
be forthcoming with which to construct 
a badly needed bridge across the Cau Cau 
River to connect Valdivia with its in- 
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dustrial suburb on Teja Island. The 
Governor of Valdivia Province reportedly 
has received from the Central Govern- 
ment the necessary funds with which to 
carry out the expropriation of the land 
required for constructing a branch rail- 
way line connecting Lanco (north of 
Valdivia) with Panguipulli (about 40 
miles distant), which is well known for 
its lumber production. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Liquid Petrolatum for 
Industrial Uses Reduced.—Liquid petro- 
latum, when employed for industrial 
purposes only, such as in vaseline and 
other ointments, has been reduced from 
1.20 colones to 0.40 colon per gross kilo- 
gram, by terms of a Presidential decree 
of May 6, effective June 1, 1943. Liquid 
petrolatum for other uses, in accordance 
with the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
remains dutiable at 1.20 colones per gross 


kilogram. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Muriatic and Sulfuric Acids and Aqua 
Regia: Import Duties Increased.—The 
Cuban rates of import duty have been in- 
creased on muriatic or hydrochloric acid, 
sulfuric acid and aqua regia, according 
to law No. 10 of April 22, 1943, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date. 

Under the provisions of the degree the 
new minimum rate of duty on these 
items is $6 (formerly $0.30) per 100 gross 
kilograms, and the new preferential rate 
to the United States is $4.20 (formerly 
$0.21) per 100 gross kilograms. The de- 
cree will become effective April 22, 1944, 
1 year after its promulgation in the 
Gaceta Oficial. 
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Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Omission of Name of Ship, Date of 
Sailing, Ports of Embarkation and Desti- 
nation, from Consular Invoices.—The 
name of the ship, date of sailing, and the 
ports of embarkation and destination 
should now be omitted from consular in- 
voices for shipments to Ecuador, accord- 
ing to a communication issued by the 
Ecuadoran Foreign Office at Quito. 

[Owners of F. T. No. 643, “Preparing 
Shipments to Ecuador,” should make the 
appropriate correction in paragraph 1, 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Fertilizer Sales Controlled .—The 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance has again 
established prices for fertilizers for the 
summer crops, as well as the quantities 
of fertilizers which may be applied to 
each crop, according to a decree issued 
April 24, 1943, and published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of April 29. As in 1942, fer- 
tilizer prices in 1943 will be uniform 
throughout Egypt, transportation costs 
having been averaged for the entire 
quantity to be sold. Prices are some- 
what higher this year than last. 

Certain fertilizers may be used only 
for certain crops and must be distributed 
between specified dates. Applications 
for the purchase of fertilizers must in- 
clude a statement by the buyer that he 
will use the fertilizer exclusively for the 
crop indicated on his application and 
that he will not resell it. 


Transportation and 
Communication 


Link in Air Service Established.—The 
first air link between Algiers, Algeria, and 
Cairo, Egypt, is reported by the foreign 
press to have been established recently. 
This service operates over the Brazza- 
ville-Cairo-Beyrouth route, and it is 
anticipated that freight as well as civilian 
passenger service will be available. 

No More Round-Trip Tickets in 
Egypt.—An attempt to discourage travel- 
ing in Egypt is being made through an 
order prohibiting the sale of round-trip 
tickets. The fare reduction on such 
tickets has averaged approximately 10 
percent, and it is hoped that by this 
order traveling on the railways, which 
are overcrowded, will be curtailed and 
revenues will be increased. 


Fire 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Reduction in Gasoline Ration Allow- 
ances.—Since May 1, 1943, no allowances 
of gasoline have been made to clergy- 
men, doctors, and veterinary surgeons 
engaged in city services, according to 
the Eire Department of Supplies. It 
was also announced that long-distance 
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omnibus services would be cut by 50 
percent, as from May 3, because of a 
crisis in the gasoline-supply situation. 
The issue of gasoline allowances for May 
has been suspended, except for essential 
services. It is said that stocks of gaso- 
line on hand at present are sufficient to 
provide for only a fraction of the normal 
monthly issues, and there is no indica- 
tion when those stocks will be replen- 
ished. Half of the long-distance busses 
were taken off the roads on May 3. More 
than 1,000 commercial vehicles have been 
fitted with producer-gas equipment, and 
an extensive program of expansion is 
under way. 

“Austerity” Clothing for Women.—An 
emergency powers order issued in Eire 
in April concerning women’s clothing, 
contains the following restrictions: 
Pleats are to be limited in number; skirt 
widths are fixed; external trimmings 
prohibited; and evening-gown materials 
limited. These restrictions, states the 
Department of Supplies, are designed to 
procure the production of the greatest 
possible number of garments from the 
limited supplies of materials available. 


French Cameroun 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Native Rubber: Special War Tax Im- 
posed on Production.—A special war tax 
of 4 percent ad valorem on the produc- 
tion of native rubber in the French Cam- 
eroun, payable at the time of exporta- 
tion, has been imposed by an order of 
December 3, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French Cameroun on De- 
cember 15 and effective from January 
1, 1943. 
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This tax is calculated upon official val- 
uations. 

Rubber: Export Standards of Quality 
Fizxed.—Standards of quality for rubber 
originating in French Cameroun, to be 
accepted for exportation, have been 
fixed by an order of November 18, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun on December 1. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tannin: One-Half of Quantity Used 
Required to be of Algerian Origin.—At 
least one-half of the quantity of pure 
tannin used by tanners and leather 
dressers in Algeria, belonging to the Al- 
gerian Organization Committee of the 
Leather Trade and Industry, must be 
derived from tanning materials of Al- 
gerian origin, by an order of October 30, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on November 10. 

Dried Figs: Compulsory Syndicate of 
Packers Formed in Algeria.—A Commit- 
tee for Control of Production, Distribu- 
tion, and Sale of Dried Figs, in the form 
of a compulsory trade Syndicate, was 
established in Algeria by an order of 
October 1, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria of November 13-17, 
1942. 

Wood: Central Distribution Service 
Established in Algeria.—A Central Serv- 
ice for the Distribution of Wood was 
created in Algeria by an order of Novem- 
ber 2, 1942, published in the Journal 





L. Ickes. 


the report states. 


months of the year, he notes. 





New Agreement Affects Exporters Supplying Needs of Alaska 


Seattle and other West Coast exporting firms supplying the normal require- 
ments of the civilian population of Alaska will be assisted by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration in immediately obtaining necessary Territorial 
supplies for next winter, B. W. Thoron, Director of the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions, reported recently to Secretary of the Interior, Harold 


“An agreement has been reached between FDA and the Department of the 
Interior through which producers, hitherto reluctant to fill orders for the 
exporters, will be permitted to charge commodities delivered to the export- 
ing firms for shipment to Alaska against Government ‘set-aside orders,’ ” 


“The Department of the Interior has assumed the responsibility for seeing 
to it that any supplies for Alaska made available to the exporters be used 
exclusively for the Alaska program.” 

Immediate action in the situation was necessary, Mr. Thoron points out, 
by reason of the fact that, unless supplies are available for shipment on 
or before June 15, receipt of the commodities in Alaska would be delayed 
for approximately one year. The waters in this area are frozen for many 


Under Public Law 371, approved December 23, 1941, the Department of 
the Interior is in effect responsible for arranging, through appropriate 
channels, for the purchase, shipment, storage, and distribution of such essen- 
tial commodities as are deemed necessary for the civilian population of 
Alaska. It has been the purpose of the Department of the Interior, Mr. 
Thoron says, not to supplant existing distribution systems, whether public 
or private, but rather to serve them by providing a source of supply in 
case of disruption in the transportation system. 
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Officiel of Algeria of November 13-17 
1942. y 

This Central Service includes the 
former sections for distribution of indus. 
trial wood and wood fuels. 


Haiti 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Goods Imported for National Defense 
Use Exempted from Import Duties 
Merchandise, articles, and goods im- 
ported into Haiti for national defense 
purposes may enter the country free of 
customs duties, wharfage charges, anq 
other taxes, according to decree No. 257 
of January 20, published in Le Moniteur 
of January 21, 1943. The decree also 
states that the wharf of Port-au-Prince 
has been requisitioned, for the duration 
of the war, for the unloading and han- 
dling of merchandise shipped to Haitj 
for national defense. 


Mauritius 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Report Required on Imports of Radios 
and Parts—lImporters and dealers in 
radios and parts have been required by 
the Mauritius Controller of Supplies to 
report particulars as to the quantities 
imported during 1941 and 1942, and on 
hand and on order as of February 4, 1943. 


Exchange and Finance 


Surplus in Government Accounts for 
1941-42—-The operations of Govern- 
ment accounts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942, resulted in a surplus of 
1,539,000 rupees instead of an antici- 
pated deficit of 15,787 rupees, says the 
Mauritius Gazette of February 13, 1943. 
Total revenue for the year was 23,661,000 
rupees, and expenditure was 22,122,000 
rupees. Excluding special revenue and 
land sales, revenue of 22,771,000 rupees 
increased by 3,457,000 rupees, or 17.9 
percent from the comparable 1940-4] 
total. 

Total expenditure increased by only 
0.3 percent from the 1940-41 total of 
22,063,000 rupees, but exceeded the esti- 
mated 1941-42 figure by 1,434,000 rupees, 
or 6.9 percent. As a gift of 2,000,000 
rupees to the Imperial Government from 
Surplus Funds investments was _ in- 
cluded in the 1940-41 total, the increase 
in actual expenditure for 1941-42 was 
nearly 10.3 percent over the preceding 
year. 

In the 1942-43 appropriations, the 
amount allotted for military expenses 
was more than 4,473,000 rupees, or more 
than 20 percent of the total appropria- 
tion of 21,544,000 rupees. Emergency 
war services received an increased allot- 
ment of 1,652,000 rupees, and appropria- 
tions for medical use, pensions, and edu- 
cation were also increased. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Requirements and Stocks of 
Vehicle Parts and Engines Required to 
be Reported.—By a recent order of the 
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Chairman of the Mauritius Bulk Pur- 
chase Committee, regular importers of 
spare parts for vehicles and internal- 
combustion engines of American, Cana- 
dian, or British makes are required to 
place their orders with the Bulk Pur- 
‘chase Office together with detailed in- 
formation of 1943 requirements, current 
stock, and 1941-42 trade, arranged ac- 
cording to country of origin. 

Export Duty Fixed on Sugar of Current 
Crop.—The rate of export duty to be 
jevied on the 1942-43 sugar crop of 
Mauritius has been fixed at 5.74 rupees 
(1 rupee = $0.3012) per metric ton, ac- 
cording to a recent proclamation by the 
Governor of the Colony and its Depend- 


encies. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


George V and George VI Rupee and 
Half-Rupee Coins Retired.—Effective 
May 1, 1943, George V and George VI 
rupee and half-rupee coins of eleven- 
twelfths standard fineness ceased to be 
legal tender, according to an announce- 
ment by the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. They will con- 
tinue to be acceptable at Governinent 
Treasuries and post offices and at the 
Reserve Banks at Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras until October 31, 1943. 

Also effective May 1, Victoria and Ed- 
ward VII rupee and half-rupee coins 
which had been retired in 1941 and 1942, 
respectively, ceased to be acceptable as 
legal tender at the Reserve Banks at 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Possibly more than any other phase of 
the Nation’s economy, rising living costs 
and reported profiteering in foodstuffs 
and other necessities were the subject of 
attention in Mexico during March and 
April. To control this rising spiral, a 
consortium was established by an Exec- 
utive decree published March 2, 1943. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
3, 1943.) Nevertheless, prices of some 
commodities were unquestionably higher, 
particularly for such essential items as 
rice, milk, bread, and salt. Fish, fruit, 
and meats were among other foodstuffs 
that increased sharply in price over the 
previous few months; such items as tea, 
cocoa, cooking fats, and imported canned 
goods were vanishing from the market, 
and when available commanded exorbi- 
tant prices. 

Shortages of both imported and domes- 
tic manufactured goods existed in all sec- 
tions of the country. The former was 
attributed largely to war restrictions; 
domestic shortages stemmed principally 
from transportation and distribution dif- 
ficulties. It was also reported from outly- 
ing districts that general merchandise 
stocks could not be replenished from 
Mexico City because of heavy exports to 
Central and South America. This con- 
tention is borne out by Mexico's foreign- 
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new coins. 





Coin Collectors Drain the Supply from Aruba 


Coin collectors can be a nuisance when a country’s source of small change 
is cut off by the war, as the island of Aruba in the Netherlands West Indies 
has recently learned. Visitors to the island are attracted by the local coins, 
particularly the square nickel, and the territory can ill afford to spare the 
quantities that go into the visiting service men’s treasure chests of mementws. 

Workers from neighboring islands, who have a firm belief in the security 
of silver coins, are contributing to the shortage by saving and burying the 
silver Ryksdaalders (214-guilder pieces) and single guilders. 

There has been no increase in the supply cf coins in Aruba since the inva- 
sion of the Netherlands by the enemy, and banks and merchants are experi- 
encing difficulties in obtaining change. 
issuance of paper Money in all denominations down to 5 cents to fill in the 
gap until an order for new coins, reliably reported to have been placed in the 
United States, is filled. Replacing the coins represents a serious expense 
to the government in view of the price of silver and the cost of minting 


if 





Suggestions have been made for the 


A local law strictly forbidding the taking of currency out of the territory 
is of little help, since enforcement is difficult and it is questionable whether 
the taking of a few odd cents as souvenirs is a punishable offense. 





trade statistics for 1942, which reveal in- 
creases in the value of exports to those 
markets during the year. 

Despite difficulties which merchants 
encountered in carrying on under war 
conditions, reports on business condi- 
tions from all over Mexico were almost 
unanimously favorable. Along the bor- 
der with the United States, the large 
number of United States buyers at Mex- 
ican retail stores reflected the rationing 
measures and shortages in this country. 
The easing of United States import re- 
strictions on certain rationed articles re- 
sulted in steady buying of meat, beans, 
evaporated milk, soap, and gasoline, 
which in the aggregate represented sub- 
stantial business to Mexican stores. 
Business in Durango, for example, was 
said to be satisfactory and above the re- 
cent 5-year average; Guadalajara re- 
ported trade at a high peak; and Mon- 
terrey reported buying in unprecedent- 
edly large volume. In port cities, such 
as Tampico, Veracruz, Manzanillo, Ma- 
zatlan, sales lagged; the same was true 
of Tiajuana, where unemployment and 
the remoteness from centers of supply 
caused a falling off in trade. 

The opportunity was taken by Mexican 
merchants to clear out inventories of 
long standing. Some of this merchan- 
dise was disposed of to eager buyers at 
relatively high prices, profits ranging as 
high as 300 percent on retail sales. Such 
articles as alarm clocks, hosiery, watches, 
flashlights, radios, and a broad line of 
canned goods especially were in heavy 
demand. 


INDUSTRY MAINTAINS HIGH LEVELS 


Industrial operations were, with few 
exceptions, on a full-time basis during 
March and April. Some factories de- 
pendent on fuel oil for their motive 
power were forced to constrict sched- 
ules because of the lack or scarcity of 
oil, which in turn was caused by trans- 
portation difficulties. In the Monterrey 
district uncertainty of raw-material 
supplies kept the lumber mills and glass 
and enamelware plants on a hand-to- 


mouth basis. Mahogany lumbering was 
active in the producing regions, but Du- 
rango reported stocks of other lumber 
accumulating there because of the lack 
of railroad cars and delays in receiving 
export permits. Shortages of electric 
power slowed down several textile mills 
in the State of Veracruz to 36 hours 
weekly, and it was expected that com- 
plete suspension of work might become 
necessary in the dry months of May and 
June. Guayule and textile plants in 
Torreon were fully occupied, as were 
those processing oils, iron, and minerals. 
Wheat shipments from the United States 
kept the flour mills busy, and cordage 
and bag factories using domestic mate- 
rials operated at capacity. 

Sugar grinding was in mid-season ac- 
tivity and at peak levels. Frot: Mazat- 
lan it was reported that estimates of 
the 1943 cane crop had been revised 
downward from 490,000 metric tons of 
cane to 435,000 metric tons, or in terms 
of sugar yield, from 48,000 metric tons 
to 41,000 metric tons. This revision of 
estimates was necessitated by the lack 
of irrigation and cultivation during the 
growing season, and by hurricane dam- 
age last fall. Shark fishing was carried 
on at an increasing tempo during March 
and April. The catch of shrimp and 
other fish in the Pacific waters during 
April was the heaviest of the present 
season and was expected to exceed the 
1,000 metric tons shipped last year. 


MINING SHOWS RENEWED ACTIVITY 


Mining and smelting operations were 
for the most part at peak capacity during 
March and April. The general strike in 
the industry which had been threatened 
for March 1, and which had a somewhat 
disrupting effect during the first 2 
months of the year, was avoided when 
the companies granted general wage in- 
creases and other benefits to the workers. 
There was much interest in new mining 
investments and several additional prop- 
erties were brought into operation, in- 
cluding a mercury mine near Chihuahua, 
and a tungsten plant, for which ground 
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was broken at Nogales, Sonora, to con- 
centrate low-grade ore. A large United 
States company was reported to be in- 
vesting $50,000 in additional equipment 
and plant to handle the production of 
newly discovered zinc deposits in the 
Nacozari-Pilares area; the same com- 
pany was also planning to handle lead 
ores. 

Production of copper, zinc, and an- 
timony held up well, and coal mining was 
also active. From Guaymas it was re- 
ported that the copper, graphite, and 
manganese mines of that region were be- 
ing worked at capacity. Exports of 
graphite from one large company were 
off markedly during January and Feb- 
ruary because of certain United States 
regulations regarding its use, but they 
were expected to increase during March 
and April. Mercury exports were much 
lower, too, in the first 2 months of the 
year. Lack of railway cars and cargo 
ships also affected both the local and ex- 
port movements of these and other 
mineral products. Delays in the receipt 
of fuel and supplies similarly hindered 
mining and processing operations, but 
efforts were being made to relieve these 
Situations. One company in Lower 
California was said to be constructing its 
own cargo ship to move its output. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION SHOWS SLIGHT 
INCREASE 


March output of crude petroleum in 
the southern zone of operations of 
Petroleos Mexicanos, the Government oil 
company, showed a slight increase over 
that of February, but it still remained 
below the corresponding periods of 1942 
and 1941. 

In the northern area around Tampico, 
production during the 30 days ended 
April 19 was about the same as for the 
preceding month. With the Poza Rica 
field accounting for the major portion, 
output totaled 2,203,122 barrels, com- 
pared with 2,116,068 barrels for the pre- 
ceding period. 

Despite the low rate of production, 
Petroleos Mexicanos was being subjected 
to heavy demands by the workers for 
overtime p°7 


NEW —w-7-1zSS ENTERPRISES HOLp 
INTEREST 


Both United States and domestic cap- 
ital continued to seek outlets in Mexico. 
Among the new businesses established 
or projected were a small plant at Tapa- 
chula, Chiapas, to extract sesame oil; a 
cement plant nearing completion at 
Guadalajara which was expected to be 
in production sometime in April; a fish- 
packing establishment near Lerma, 
Campeche, to handle principally the red 
snapper caught off that coast; a paper 
mill and plastics factory projected for 
Monterrey; and several other enter- 
prises, including a power plant at Nuevo 
Laredo. A flour mill is contemplated for 
Monclova, Coahuila, and at Veracruz a 
site was being surveyed for the erection 
of a generating plant. 


RaIL TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS NOT YET 
SOLVED 


Rail-transport difficulties continue to 
be the principal adverse factor in the 
Mexican economy during March and 
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April. Complaint was general from mer- 
chants, manufacturers and consumers 
that their business or their living con- 
ditions were being prejudiced by failure 
to remedy the transport situation. From 
Agua Prieta came strong protest against 
the new restriction by the Mexican rail- 
ways, limiting shipments to carload lots. 
Many merchants were unable to obtain 
goods in such quantities, and pooling of 
orders had not proved of much relief. 

From Veracruz it was reported that the 
two railroads connecting with Mexico 
City were in such bad shape that meas- 
ures were taken to discourage passenger 
traffic. 

Transportation of fuel to industries no 
more remote than those of Durango and 
Guadalajara assumed the aspect of a 
serious problem. Shutting down of power 
plants became imminent, and the output 
of numerous industries in those and other 
areas was retarded. 

From Minatitlan, the railways were 
able to supply fuel to the southern part of 
the country and some west coast points, 
but in other sections fuel-transport diffi- 
culties were encountered. Section super- 
intendents were reluctant to permit the 
departure of rolling stock from their im- 
mediate district or jurisdiction, and ship- 
pers, in their eagerness to obtain space, 
were reportedly bidding as high as 150 
pesos per empty car. 

The lack of available freight cars at 
Manzanillo created a serious situation 
among shippers. Imports of 1,000 tons 
of cocoa beans and 3,000 tons of nitrate 
unloaded at that port and destined to the 
interior were being held in local storage 
for lack of transportation. 


SHIPPING ACTIVITY Low 


One of the principal Mexican ports on 
the Pacific Coast reported merchant 
shipping at a low level during March 
and April. It was confined entirely to 
Mexican vessels plying between Central 


and South America and Mexico. It was 
felt that the equalization of rail freight 
rates between Salina Cruz and Mexico 
City, and between Manzanillo and the 
Capital had the effect of diverting ship- 
ping to the former port. 

Tampico and Veracruz also felt the 
effect of the shipping shortage. At 
Veracruz, the Chamber of Commerce 
urged the President of Mexico to de- 
clare Veracruz a free port. The Cham- 
ber cited the port’s facilities for storing 
merchandise and the ease with which 
shipments to other parts of the Republic 
could be controlled by the customs au- 
thorities there. However, the fact that 
the local labor unions continued to en- 
gage in a struggle for domination was 
said to be driving business away from 
Veracruz and could hardly be taken as 
a recommendation for making the city 
a free port. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY CONTINUES 


Construction by private interests con- 
tinued active during March and April. 
The shortage of imported materials for 
such work did not appreciably slow 
down building, as more and more do- 
mestic materials were being used. 
Locally made brick, adobe, and cement 
were the principal elements employed 
in this work, and the occasional ship- 
ments of reinforcing material, hardware, 
and plumbing supplies enabled builders 
to continue. 

There were indications of greater ac- 
tivity in public construction. At Nuevo 
Laredo, work on the Federal Public 
Works Department continued, as well as 
the addition to the Customhouse and the 
Border Building. The recently com- 
pleted slaughterhouse at Ciudad JuareZ, 
which cost 400,000 pesos, is now in opera- 
tion. This new abattoir affords an outlet 
to many small cattle raisers in the sur- 
rounding region, who do not raise 
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enough cattle to make it profitable to 
ship them to the United States. 

Around Coatzacoalcos, practically all 
employable labor was absorbed by the 
public construction going forward on 


Ferrocarril del Sudeste, the dry-dock’ 


construction and breakwater repairs at 
Coatzacoalcos, and the cement plant at 
Lagunas. 


FOREIGN TRADE BRISK 


Mexico achieved a substantial balance 
in the value of exports over imports in its 
foreign trade during 1942. In round fig- 
ures, the balance amounted to 240,000,000 

s and compares with an excess of 
jmports in 1941 that totaled approxi- 
mately 186,000,000 pesos. 

Subject to handicaps of transport, 
Mexican products during March and 
April continued to move in good volume 
to the United States and other countries, 
principally those in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Exports of minerals and cattle 
continued at a high rate, principally to 
the United States, although England took 
a certain amount of minerals and other 
products. Trade with the Central Amer- 
ican countries and the Caribbean area 
continued to flourish, and Mexico re- 
ceived delegations from several of those 
countries, designed to activate inter- 
change of their respective commodities. 

Exporters of naval stores found it 
more profitable to ship to South and 
Central America, and the same was true 
of certain lines of manufactured goods, 
such as textiles, clothing, and shoes. 
On the other hand, huarache exporters 
shipped their increased output to the 
United States as rapidly as possible, in 
anticipation of the deadline of May 31, 
1943, when this article again became 
subject to United States shoe rationing. 

There were many inquiries as to the 
possibilities of buying Mexican candy, 
principally the hard candies, for import 
into the United States. Some good- 
sized shipments of candy have already 
been made, but American importers 
should take care to inform themselves 
of the requirements of the United States 
Pure Food Act and acquaint Mexican 
shippers with such details when order- 
ing. Otherwise, difficulties may be en- 
countered in clearing the consignment 
at the border. 

A new factor in Mexican trade is the 
appearance in Mexico of United States 
representatives trying to buy, in whole- 
sale lots, such articles as clocks, watches, 
electrical appliances, aluminum ware, 
drug-store sundries, confectionery, and 
cigars. It is believed that these repre- 
sentatives are meeting with but limited 
success, probably not sufficient to justify 
the initiative shown. 

During March, restrictions were placed 
on the import into the United States of 
sirups and extracts for use in the manu- 
facture of beverages. This measure by 
the United States Government corrected 
a Situation in relation to sugar rationing, 
which up to the date of the order, March 
5, bade fair to adversely affect both Mex- 
ican and United States economic poli- 
cies with regard to this commodity. 
Prior to that date, the demand for sugar 
in Mexico for conversion into sirup and 
export to the United States had devel- 
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oped into a scramble for any supplies 
which had not been definitely con- 
tracted for. Although Mexican regu- 
lations prescribe a ceiling price for 
sugar, it was evident that ways were 
being found to pay a substantial pre- 
mium over the established official price, 
and latecomers in the converting busi- 
ness, which centers around Monterrey, 
were required to negotiate at the inflated 
values or go without sugar. 

Mexico normally produces approxi- 
mately only sufficient sugar for it own 
needs, and as recently as 1941, found it 
necessary to import some 50,000 tons 
from Cuba to meet that season’s de- 
ficiency in production. While production 
this season was sufficiently good to yield 
some export surplus, the unbridled com- 
petition for sugar may have diverted a 
part of the essential supplies and re- 
sulted in some increase in price to do- 
mestic consumers. 


AGRICULTURE 


Exports of cattle through most of the 
border ports were much greater during 
March and April than during the cor- 
responding 2 months of 1942. Good 
prices, in many places the highest ever 
recorded, were obtained for cattle ex- 
ports to the United States. Most farm- 
ers were optimistic about the future of 
cattle raising, as a result of the lower 
duty rate under the trade agreement, 
and were hoping that domestic taxes 
would not be increased sufficiently to 
counteract the advantage given by the 
trade agreement. Prices of cattle for 
meat have risen rapidly on the domestic 
market, and the Mexican Government 
is encouraging the maintenance of basic 
herds and endeavoring to limit the num- 
ber of cattle to be exported. 

In general, many of the cattle herds 
were suffering from poor pasture and 
water facilities caused by the unusual 
drought; in the northwestern part of 
Sonora, as high as 50 percent loss was 
predicted. Exports are permitted only 
from the northern States and some of 
the ranchers in areas north of Mexico 
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City were endeavoring to obtain permis- 
sion to export some of their cattle, be- 
cause they feel that they must dispose 
of some of them to avoid heavy losses. 
In the area of Michoacan, reaching even 
to Guanajuato, some cattle were suffer- 
ing from lack of pastures, which had 
been damaged by the ashes and dust 
from the active volcano, Paricutin. - 

Wheat acreage was considerably less 
than in 1942. In most areas this year’s 
crop was in good condition, especially in 
the irrigated sections. Unirrigated wheat 
in the drought areas, however, was in 
very poor condition. In the State of 
Jalisco harvesting had begun and was 
expected to be completed by the end of 
May. The crop there was expected to 
be about 70 percent of last year, because 
of lack of sufficient irrigation. 

A considerable amount of corn had 
already been planted and was in good 
condition, except in the extremely dry 
areas. It was expected that corn acre- 
age would be at least as large as last year, 
because the prices of corn and the 
scarcity in some areas had stimulated 
interest in its production. 

Rice producers in Sonora were disap- 
pointed at a governmental order prohib- 
iting exports. The Government indi- 
cated that the producers would receive 
a price equal to the export price. Other 
States, especially Jalisco, were reportedly 
short of rice and the Government was 
hopeful that some would be moved in 
that direction. 

Cotton acreage was expected to be in- 
creased, but the persistent drought held 
up planting in many areas. A total of 
about 125,000 hectares had already been 
planted in the Laguna area of Torreon, 
and it was expected that about 95,000 
hectares would be planted in the Mexi- 
cali area. In the latter district, harvest- 
ing of the old crop was completed in 
April. It amounted to about 77,000 bales, 
or approximately 30 percent less than 
last year. Plantings were generally re- 
ported in good condition. 

Bananas continued to be moved to the 
United States, and no serious transport 





power lines convenient perches. 
is to use V-shaped crossarms. 





Exotic Difficulties Confront Power-Line Builders in India 


Sacred trees and the difficulties of transporting necessary supplies by 
bullock cars are not among the problems of a transmission-line builder 
in the United States, but they represent only a few of the troubles of en- 
gineers working in India, the British press says. 

It is almost impossible to erect a line without encountering trees which 
either the Mohammedans or the Hindus revere and refuse to fell. There 
seem to be only two ways of handling this situation—either go around the 
trees (which admittedly is not very practical), or offer a sacrifice of goats, 
the number varying in accordance with the degree of sacredness of the trees. 

The weather is an ever-present problem. No work can be done in the 
middle of the day because the tools become so hot that no one can touch 
them. The monsoons further complicate matters; with rain falling at a 
rate of more than 2 inches an hour not much work can be done. 

Then there are vultures, cranes, and other large birds which find the 
About the only way to discourage them 


And, finally, there are the religious festivals for which ample time must 
be allowed. Celebration of religious days is of infinitely more importance 
to native workers than the building of a power line. 


] 
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difficulties were experienced. Favor- 
able prices stimulated the banana in- 
dustry and large exports were expected. 
There was considerable complaint, how- 
ever, about the inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities provided for moving the 
pineapple crop. It was estimated that 
only enough cars were available to move 
about 18,000 metric tons. 

Henequen production continued nor- 
mal, and there seemed to be increased 
activity in making new plantings. 
Chicle production was normal. Interest 
was still shown in increased seedings 
of vegetable-oil crops. Approximately 
8,000 hectares of castor beans have been 
sown in the State of Tamaulipas. This 
crop, as well as sesame, was being grown 
in many other areas. It was reported 
that the sesame production was being 
increased particularly in Sonora and 
Sinaloa. Encouragement was given to 
the increased production of peanuts, and 
it was forecast that a possible 100 per- 
cent increase would be made in the 
acreage of peanuts in the State of 
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producing State, and produced its rec- 
ord crop in 1942. In the Yaqui Valley 
of Sonora, it was reported that there 
were approximately 30,000 hectares of 
flax, compared with only 20,000 hectares 
of wheat. Flax is a relatively new crop 
in that area. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Travel Conditions Continue To Be Con- 
gested.—Passenger transportation facil- 
ities in Newfoundland continue to be 
congested. Four gasoline-driven coaches 
with a seating capacity of 40 persons 
each have been  obtained—two_ to 
operate between Corner Brook and 
Stephenville and two between St. John’s 
and Argentia. Weekly train service 
across the Island from St. John’s to con- 
nect at Port-aux-Basques with the ferry 
service across the Cabot Strait to Canada 


Jalisco. It is the largest peanut- 


has been increased. 








Facts About Japanese War Finance 


Japanese military expenditures for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1944, will exceed 80 percent of total governmental expenditures or 64 per- 
cent of the total national income of Japan, says the U. S. Board of Economic 
Warfare. Total military expenditures are estimated at 32,200,000,000 yen, 
or about $9,000,000,000, compared with 21,800,000,000 yen, or about $6,000.- 
000,000, for 1942-43, and compared to 1,000,000,000 yen ($280,000,000) in 
1936. (The last time the yen was quoted in international exchange, which 
was prior to December 7, 1941, it was between 27 and 28 cents, the BEW 
points out.) 

Of approximately 40,000,000,000 yen provided in the new Imperial Budget, 
some 13,000,000,000 are for the general account, which includes running 
expenses of the various Ministries, and 27,000,000,000 for the Temporary 
War Special Account. 

Actual war expenditure is materially larger than this apportionment 
would indicate, however, because requirements of the War and Navy Min- 
istries and other military-naval items are included in the general account. 
In addition, many items described as nondefense are directly concerned 
with the war, as for example the program for railway improvement and 
expansion of production in China, Korea, Formosa, and Manchuria. 

It is believed that during the fiscal year 1943-44 about 10,300,000,000 yen 
will be obtained from taxes, 20,300,000,000 from bonds, and some 9,400,000,000 
from other sources, including forced loans and returns from Government 
monopolies. 

According to Finance Minister Kaya, 3,300,000,000 yen in “loans” is to 
be apportioned among the various regions in the Greater East Asia sphere. 
Thus, each of Japan’s victims will be compelled to bear a proportionate 
share of the cost of the war. This loan, which will place a heavy burden 
on the conquered peoples, is analogous to the “costs of occupation” levied 
on France and other nations by the European Axis. 

It is stated that the amount in question is to be “borrowed” from the 
Southern Development Bank, which was superimposed upon the central 
banks of the Philippines, Java, Malaya, and probably Burma and has become 
the chief financial agency of Japanese exploitation in the south. At the 
time of invasion, Japan seized the reserves and other assets of the existing 
central banks. 

In addition, Japan has a tight grip on the financial and economic resources 
of numerous Chinese and other local private banks, which were permitted 
to reopen on condition that they subscribe to the bond issues of the Southern 
Development Bank. As these banks have been left with no funds to lend 
for development purposes., businessmen who wish to borrow for investment 
purposes can do so only from or through the Southern Development Bank. 
Consequently all such investments in the occupied areas are completely 
controlled by the Japanese. 
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Air transportation has been inter. 
rupted frequently, because of unfayor. 
able weather conditions, and travelers 
without priority status are obliged to 
make reservations far in advance of their 
intended trip. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Nicaragua 
during March were generally satisfac- 
tory. Customs collections and interna] 
revenue each registered a 50-percent 
gain over February, with a resultant 
salutary effect on government finances, 
Employment on the Pan-American High- 
way continued to increase, whereas, 
shortages of labor for harvesting some 
of the grain crops were reported. . The 
previous estimate of 227,000 bags (of 60 
kilograms each) for the 1942-43 coffee 
crop has been revised downward. Ship- 
ments of coffee to the United States 
were reported to have encountered no 
delays because of lack of shipping space. 
Industrial production continued with 
little change. The cost of living rose 
still further—canned foods and fresh 
vegetables taking the lead. 


AGRICULTURE 


The revised official estimate of the 
coffee crop for the 1942—43 season, based 
on figures compiled by the Nicaraguan 
Coffee Quota Board, places it at 189,393 
bags. Last year’s rains, as well as labor 
shortages, have resulted in damage to 
other grain crops, which was not ap- 
parent until the harvest was well under 
way. The February estimate of 8,000,000 
pounds for the sesame crop still stands. 
Although a 15-percent decrease is looked 
for in the former estimate of 38,000,000 
pounds for the corn crop, it is neverthe- 
less expected to be more than double the 
1941-42 harvest. The cotton crop may 
yield 10 percent less than the February 
estimate of 2,100,000 pounds. Reliable 
sources place the bean harvest at about 
10,000,000 pounds—less than half the 
February estimate—but even that 
amount is double the reported 1941-42 
crop. Rice, on the other hand, may 
exceed the former estimate of 6,000,000 
pounds. 

Under the Emergency Rehabilitation 
program, 7,000 pounds of seed rice have 
been purchased along the Coco River, 
to be sold to the natives again during the 
next rice-planting season. Plows, culti- 
vators, and insecticides also have been 
sent there for use in providing food for 
the rubber tappers in that region. The 
cocoa crop is now reported to be 1,950,000 
pounds, of which 650,000 pounds are ex- 
pected to be exported. This represents 
a 25-percent increase over the 1941-42 
crop. 


MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Gold production in March amounted to 
$603,884, a decline of nearly 7 percent as 
compared with gold production in Febru- 
ary 1943, and of nearly 10 percent as 
compared with March 1942. It is re- 
ported that most of the mines may be 
able to continue operations until July 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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as never before. 


busses for pleasure driving. 





Today’s Transport Problems in Venezuela 


As is to be expected in an area of sparse population, transportation con- 
stitutes an important problem throughout Venezuela, particularly as auto- 
motive transport plays an outstanding role. Under the stress of war 
conditions, weaknesses in the present transportation system are being studied 


An example of the problems encountered in the lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities is found in the State of Bolivar, where most mining opera- 
tions take place. For instance, it is reported that one large American steel 
company with extensive holdings of high-grade iron ore is unable to develop 
the property owing to the difficulties of transportation. It is stated that, 
even if materials were available, some 4 years would be required to build a 
railroad, a dock, and related facilities essential to large-scale activities. 

Freight rates between Venezuela’s principal port of entry, La Guaira, and 
the capital, Caracas, have recently been revised with a view to securing 
greater transportation economy. Commodities under the present schedule 
are divided into four groups. On bulk commodities the rates for the up-go- 
ing trip range from 1.60 to 2.75 bolivares per 100 kilograms. For the down 
trip the rates are lower, ranging from 1.25 to 2.50 bolivares. 

Coastwise traffic has never been developed to any great extent, but a line 
maintaining such service announces an extension of operations to bring the 
western and eastern sections of Venezuela into closer contact. A subject 
under frequent discussion has to do with development of inland waterways, 
particularly the Orinoco River. It is now stated that some definite action 
is being taken by a technical commission from the United States, which is 
making photographs to determine possibilities. 

The shortage of automobile tires in Venezuela continues pressing, and, in 
view of the difficulties, the National Transportation Commission has ruled 
that no private-car tires may be rebuilt or retreaded without specific authori- 
zation. Although no measures have been taken to restrict private automobile 
travel as such, a resolution of March 3, 1943, prohibited the use of trucks and 








1944, provided they obtain the fuel oil 
and materials which they expect. 

A number of small, private dwellings 
are being built in Managua, where there 
is a shortage of better-class houses. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A notable increase took place in the 
total volume of March imports as com- 
pared with import volume of the preced- 
ing month. March 1943 imports repre- 
sented a considerable decrease in volume, 
however, from those of March 1942. The 
total volume of exports, on the other 
hand, showed a slight decrease, compared 
with that of the preceding month, partly 
because of the smaller amounts of coffee 
available for shipment, but they regis- 
tered an increase as compared with the 
export volume of March 1942. 


Nigeria 


Exchange and Finance 


Return of Impounded Francs.—The Ni- 
gerian Government has released from 
safe custody francs of the Banque de 
lAfrique Occidentale Francaise. The 
Nigeria Gazette of March 25, 1943, an- 
nounces that from this date forward, 
owners may apply to their banks or to 
the Financial Secretary for the return of 
their holdings. 

_Under the Defense (Finance) Regula- 
tions, 1942, owners of such francs were 


required to offer them for sale to the Fi- 
nancial Secretary. The basic rate of ex- 
change is 200 francs to the pound sterling. 


Paraguay 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The general economic condition dur- 
ing April continued reasonably satisfac- 
tory throughout the country. Harvest- 
ing in Many areas was almost finished, 
and, though many crops were adversely 
affected by the shortage of rain earlier in 
the year, returns from second or supple- 
mentary crops may run high enough to 
make up in large measure for the pre- 
vious losses. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Commercial activity was well main- 
tained, although the exportation of a 
number of products which are not in- 
cluded under the list of war essentials 
has practically come to an end. Petit- 
grain oil, for instance, is no longer 
exported and a ~ertain amount of eco- 
nomic dislocation has resulted. On the 
other hand, the meat-packing plants 
were operating at capacity, and ship- 
ments of hides and skins were moving 
without much trouble. The quebracho 
manufacturing companies have had 
their exports curtailed for lack of ship- 
ping space at Montevideo. Although 
Paraguayan production has been reduced 
to about 20 percent of its capacity, so far 
no great hardship has resulted. 
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Imports LIMITED 


There has been greater difficulty in ob- 
taining essential materials from foreign 
suppliers. Argentina’s prohibition 
against the exportation of cement has 
not been relaxed, foreshadowing a serious 
situation if further supplies cannot be 
obtained there or from Uruguay, where 
cement might be manufactured under 
special conditions. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to cbtain any mate- 
rials from Argentina, and Paraguay’s de- 
pendence upon that market is working 
to its disadvantage. Paraguay is turn- 
ing more and more to the United States 
for its essential requirements, thus in- 
creasing the complications in the ship- 
ping situation. 

While no serious shortages of com- 
modities have occurred, the Government 
has taken certain precautionary steps. 
On April 19 the exportation of industrial 
tallow and edible oils was prohibited by 
decree law No. 18,100, and the importa- 
tion of corn flour and the exportation of 
starch and mandioca flour were pro- 
hibited by decree law No. 18,098. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Under the terms of the new road con- 
tract between the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment and the R. W. Hebard Co. of New 
York, approximately $2,000,000 is to be 
devoted to the construction of an arterial 
highway running from Asuncion through 
the southwestern section of the country. 
The recently completed Mariscal Estigar- 
ribia road from Asuncion to Villarrica 
has resulted in opening up areas of the 
country which previously had no ade- 
quate communication with the capital, 
and it is hoped that the projected road 
will perform a comparable function for 
southwestern Paraguay, since it will pass 
through valuable grazing country where 
development should be rapid. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Service Reestablished.—Di- 
rect railway service has been reestab- 
lished between Portugal and France, 
states a foreign transport magazine. It 
is a biweekly service between Lisbon, 
Portugal, and Hendaye, France. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant Fleet Enlarged.—The Swed- 
ish merchant fleet at the close of 1942 
consisted of 2,090 ships and steamers, 
with a total gross tonnage of 1,381,649, 
says the European press. During the 
year, 34 new ships of 78,534 gross tons 
were built. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Turkey 
during the first quarter of 1943 showed 
little change from the unsatisfactory 
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conditions prevailing at the close of 1942. 
Price advances were only temporarily 
halted by the application of the capital- 
tax levy, and the demand for advances 
from the banks to meet payments due 
under this tax was considerable. Note 
circulation declined, and the metal re- 
serve expanded. Commercial activity 
continued dull, and foreign trade re- 
mained handicapped by shipping diffi- 
culties. The outlook for crops was im- 
proved by favorable weather. Industrial 
activity was well maintained. Proposed 
ordinary expenditures for the current 
year point to another record budget. 


Crop PROSPECTS FAVORABLE: PRICES 
ADVANCE 


The outlook for crops has been aided 
by good weather. Although little infor- 
mation is available, cereal yields are ex- 
pected to be above those of last year, 
and a favorable cotton crop is also indi- 
cated. Official restrictions were removed 
on the sale of flour (after a fixed propor- 
tion of crops has been delivered to the 
Government). 

The tobacco markets at Izmir and 
Samsun opened during the quarter, and 
demand was fairly strong, at higher 
prices. The principal buyers were the 
Turkish tobacco monopoly and private 
dealers, with important transactions 
credited to American companies. Ger- 
many, normally a large purchaser, ap- 
parently did not participate. 

Prices were temporarily stabilized dur- 
ing the first half of the quarter, follow- 
ing the application of the capital-tax 
levy; toward the end of February, how- 
ever, the rise was resumed, continuing 
through March. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Both semigovernment and private fac- 
tories continued active, with the output 
readily absorbed by the local market. 

The cement factories resumed opera- 
tions toward the end of March 1943, fol- 
lowing suspension of activity since Octo- 
ber 1942 because of fuel shortages. 
Certain industrial plans were outlined 
during the quarter. A plant is to be con- 
structed at Istanbul for the manufacture 
of woolen yarn from woolen rags. A 
dyeing and finishing plant is projected 
in connection with the yarn factory at 
Denizli, where an electric central has 
been practically completed; the neces- 
sary parts are expected to come from 
Germany. Expansion of hand-loom pro- 
duction is contemplated by the Ministry 
of Economy; the ministry plans to sup- 
ply the necessary war materials and 
financial assistance to operators. 


BANKING BUSINESS BRISK: DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN TRADE SLOW 


There was considerable business by the 
banks in connection with heavy demands 
for advances to meet payments due un- 
der the capital-tax levy. Credits against 
realty were handled chiefly by the Emlak 
Bank, a semigovernment institution, 
whereas the Ottoman granted the bulk 
of advances against merchandise. 

Except for the above activity, business 
was generally dull, and commercial 
transactions, with few exceptions, re- 
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mained on a cash basis. This stagna- 
tion was attributed to a considerable ex- 
tent to the weakening effect on many 
large commercial firms of the capital- 
tax levy, as well as to high prices and 
scarcity of stocks. The export market 
was characterized by seasonal dullness. 
Foreign trade continued on a reduced 
scale, although official statistics are not 
available. The turn-over with Axis 
countries declined somewhat during the 
quarter, owing chiefly to negotiations 
for new agreements. New commercial 
agreements were concluded with Hun- 
gary and Rumania, and subsequently (in 
April) with Germany. Better weather 
conditions facilitated shipments to Axis 
Black Sea ports by small motor vessels. 
Exports to United States consisted 
primarily of considerable quantities of 
tobacco, whereas imports, still reduced, 
covered a wide range of products. 


NOTE CIRCULATION DECLINES: EXPENDI- 
TURES AT NEW HIGH 


The upward trend in note circulation 
was halted during the quarter, as a re- 
sult of the capital-tax levy, although 
the amount outstanding was still con- 
siderably above last year. Note circu- 
lation on May 27 totaled £T710,479,215 
(exclusive of £T4,497,798 held by Central 
Bank), compared with £T733,944,389 
(£T10,921,112) at the end of 1942, and 
£T558,638,371 (£T7,882,287) on March 28, 
1942. The gold coverage increased dur- 
ing the quarter, and the percentage ad- 
vanced to 21.9 of actual note circulation 
from 19.5 at the end of 1942 against 22.4 
percent on March 28, 1942. 

Ordinary budget expenditures for the 
1943-44 fiscal year, as proposed by the 
Minister of Finance, are estimated at 
£T480,383,349, or £T85,000,000 aboye the 
record level of 1942-43. Larger allot+ 
ments are provided for national defense, 
public debt, Ministries of Education, 
Public Works, and Finance. In view of 
the unsettled international situation, it 
is estimated that ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expenditures for national defense 
may reach £T500,000,000. Proposals to 
cover the extra expenditures include in- 
creases in current taxes, additional de- 
fense taxes, and loans. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


NEw CORN CROP TO RELIEVE SHORTAGE 


A shortage of corn (maize), the na- 
tive’s staple food, continues to trouble 
the authorities in South Africa. On the 
first of May the new crop was not yet 
available, owing to excessive autumn 
rains. However, the final estimate of this 
season’s crop is somewhat brighter. It 
is now expected that the crop will 
amount to 24,000,000 bags (‘of 200 
pounds) which is an increase of about 
4,000,000 bags over the previous estimate. 

The experiment recently undertaken 
by the Citrus Fruit Board of selling its 
stock directly to the consumer is said to 
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have met with considerable success, and 
it is expected that the Board will set yp 
more combined wholesale and _ retajj 
markets in the main cities of the Union. 


SUPPLY PROBLEM LIMITING Factor 1n 
TRADE 


Trade demand continues brisk in 
South Africa, although both wholesale 
and retail merchants are hampered by 
the limited stocks of goods available, 
Especially active is the buying of rea] 
property. The Minister of Finance, in 
his estimates of revenue for the current 
fiscal year, anticipates that the fixeg 
property profits tax (mainly from sales of 
real estate) will bring in £200,000 as 
against only £40,000 for 1942-43. an 
official decree from Pretoria announced 
that early in May the sale of used cars 
would be put under price control. Both 
buyer and seller will have to obtain q 
permit which will not be granted if the 
price exceeds that of the vehicle when 
new. Ceiling prices for different makes 
of cars will soon be established. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living is still rising. It now 
averages 22.6 percent over the pre-war 
level for the nine principal urban cen- 
ters. Clothing has advanced by 51 per- 
cent; eggs, 75 percent; milk, 30 percent; 
meat, 38 percent; fruit and vegetables, 64 
percent; and soap by 38 percent. 


Post-WAR PLANNING 


Both the Director of Supplies and the 
Chairman of the Industrial Development 
Corporation have recently made public 
statements as to the importance of in- 
dustrial development in South Africa's 
post-war program. The former empha- 
sized the need of industrial expansion so 
that it could be properly utilized to the 
benefit of the entire population, and the 
latter pointed out to what a great ex- 
tent South Africa depends on raw ma- 
terial and semimanufactured imports and 
declared that under such circumstances 
industry must submit to more and more 
controls. 


MINE PRODUCTION 


Transvaal gold production in March 
was 1,108,789 fine ounces, and the value, 
at 168s. an ounce, was £9,313,828—in- 
creases of 97,117 ounces and £815,783 
over February production. There was 
also an increase of nearly 6,000 in the 
number of laborers employed in the gold 
mines. The Minister of Mines made a 
statement to the effect that the Govern- 
ment was investigating the possibility of 
ultra deep mining and that a commission 
to investigate this question would soon 
be appointed. He also spoke in favor of 
the export of base minerals after as much 
processing as possible inside the Union. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
ended a highly successful financial year 
on March 31, 1943, market values having 
risen by £221,000,000 to a total of £955,- 
000,000. The South African Reserve 
Bank note issue stood at a record level 
of £41,374,000 during the first week of 
April, an advance of £1,744,000 over the 
previous peak reached at the end of last 
year. 
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U.5. 5S. &. 


Economic Conditions 
SovieT ELECTRIC-POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


Electric-power capacity in the U.S. S. 
p. has greatly increased during this 
war period, but, according to an Izvestia 
editorial of February 10, 1943, not fast 
enough to keep pace with the demands 
of the expanding war economy. Par- 
ticularly in the East, tremendous elec- 
tric expansion is needed to service the 
hundreds of enterprises evacuated from 
areas temporarily occupied by the Ger- 
mans. 

New and greatly expanded electric- 
power systems have been built up over 
a period of from 1 to 1% years in the 
Urals and Siberia, in the Altai and Volga 
area, Central Asia, and in the Far East. 
High-voltage lines carry electric current 
through the forests and over the steppe 
to hundreds of evacuated, new, and ex- 
panded factories, mines and mills. The 
capacity of one of the largest electric 
stations in the Urals is now five times 
as great as before the present war, A 
“central” heat and electric-power sta- 
tion “(Tets)” of planned capacity up 
to 100,000 kilowatts was constructed in 
the Urals in 1 year. More than two and 
one-half times as much new electric- 
transmission line was put into operation 
in 1942 as in 1941. The capacity of the 
poilers installed in 1942 is more than 
double that of 1941 installations. This 
intensive construction program applies 
to hydroelectric as well as to steam-elec- 
tric stations. 

The 1943 plan is counting on the 
completion of new hydroelectric stations 
to greatly improve the “power balance” 
of the nation. In Uzbekistan alone the 
capacity of hydroelectric stations by the 
end of 1942 had increased one and one- 
half times over 1940. In that Republic, 
construction is in progress on five new 
hydroelectric stations. The one on the 
Syr-Darya River is to be one of the 
largest in the Soviet Union. The entire 
Uzbek population is to take part in the 
construction of these power plants. Sev- 
eral thousand collective farmers already 
have started digging a canal to bring 
water to one of these stations. 

In addition to the hydroelectric sta- 
tions, scores of small industrial electric 
stations must go into operation in 1943. 
These are being constructed by the 
forces of the respective industrial com- 
missariats. Taken together, these sta- 
tions will provide a capacity of several 
hundred thousand kilowatts. 

In drawing up the plan for the 1943 
increase in electric power, mention is 
made of various bottlenecks and short- 
comings which are to be ironed out. 
The Commissariat of Heavy Machinery 
and the Commissariat of Electrical In- 
dustry must see to it that electric sta- 
tions are supplied in time with all acces- 
sory equipment such as pumps, exca- 
vators, and ventilators. 

A marked increase in the speed of 
getting new electric capacity into opera- 
tion is noted over the past few months. 
This is attributed to extensive aid al- 
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ready given by “party and government” 
to improve the living conditions of elec- 
tric workers. To facilitate further in- 
creases in the productivity of labor, it is 
stated, additional means must be found 
for further improving living conditions. 

The 1943 program envisages a develop- 
ment of electric power adequate to meet 
the demands of industry and to allow 
for a reserve margin. In the most im- 
portant economic areas of the Nation it 
is planned to produce enough electricity 
to make it available also for popular 
consumption 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Typewriter Sales Licensed.—The sale 
or hire in the United Kingdom of all 
typewriters, except second-hand port- 
able machines weighing less than 22 
pounds, came under control May 13. 

No dealer or private individual may 
dispose of or acquire a typewriter with- 
out a license. Special permission will 
also be required before any machines 
may be broken up. 

Dealers may obtain a general permit 
enabling them to acquire machines with- 
out an individual license in each case, 
but they will still require individual li- 
censes in order to dispose of the type- 
writers. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service of Gigantic Scope.—The 
aggregate flying time of the flying boats 
and land airplanes of the British Over- 
seas Airways which covered approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 miles last year, was 
about 67,250 hours. 

There were 850 tons of mail, 2,250 tons 
of freight, and approximately 43,000 
passengers carried, states a _ British 
magazine. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Parcel Post: Registration of Importers 
Required.—All firms applying for import 
and customs clearance permits to the 
Uruguay Export and Import Control 
Commission, on goods with an invoice 
value in excess of 10 pesos arriving by 
parcel post, must be registered as im- 
porters and must supply detailed infor- 
mation concerning the origin of the mer- 
chandise, the point of departure, and 
the exchange value of the currency of 
the country of origin, when applying for 
an import permit, according to a de- 
cree of March 12, 1943, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 19. 

Munitions: Manufacture and Trade 
Restricted.—The importation, manufac- 
ture, sale, and acquisition of munitions, 
of the incendiary, explosive, or dum-dum 
type, whatever their caliber, is prohib- 
ited; and the manufacture of gases and 
chemicals for warfare, whatever their 
type, is declared to be the function of the 
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State by decree No. 2142 of February 27, 
1943, published in the Uruguayan Diario 
Oficial of April 7, 1943. Traffic in arms 
and munitions not included within these 
prohibitions is restricted only by the 
regulations regarding the possession of 
arms, 


[For previous announcement of the test 
and labeling requirements for explosives, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1942.] 


Vegetables: Duty-Free Importation of 
Specified Quantities Authorized.—A 
Uruguayan meat-packing plant has been 
authorized to import, free of customs 
duties and other charges, 500 tons of 
potatoes, 50 tons of carrots, 65 tons of 
beans, and 32 tons of tomato extract, for 
the manufacture of canned foods for the 
British Ministry of Foods, according to 
a resolution of April 27, 1943, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 19. 

Wine Industry Products: Analysis and 
Sales Permit Required.—Products used 
in the preparation or preservation of 
wine, except tartaric acid made by win- 
eries for their own use, must be sub- 
mitted for official analysis by the Labo- 
ratory Section of the Uruguayan Direc- 
cion de Agronomia in order to obtain 
sales permits which will be required 3 
months subsequent to the date of a 
decree of March 16, 1943, published in 
the Diario Oficial of March 26. 

(Continued on p. 41) 





India’s Oilseeds 


(Continued from p. 11) 


the Government urged producers to de- 
crease acreage and concentrate instead 
on other needed food crops, did not act 
as a brake on the rise in prices. The 
greater yield was easily absorbed by the 
abnormally high demand. 

Prices of most oilseeds dropped some- 
what in the first quarter of 1942, but in 
April they started a marked and rapid 
rise, and, although there was some fluc- 
tuation, prices at the end of December 
were, in general, the highest of the year. 
Monthly indexes of the wholesale price of 
oilseeds in the Calcutta area during 1942 
(on the basis of July 1914=100) are 
shown in the following table: 


| | 





Index | | Index 

Month | figure } Month | figure 
January -| Re: ee 162 
February 100 |} August -_-_.....-} 167 
March. } 100 || September _____| 161 
April. 104 || October_- 166 
May-. 121 |} November -_. 186 


June 146 || December-..-__| 196 


t 


British Purchases 


The British Ministry of Food paid good 
prices for its purchases of Indian oil- 
seeds during 1942, and this also contrib- 
uted to the rise in market values. The 
Ministry continued to be the most im- 
portant purchaser of Indian oilseeds 
during the year, but with the falling off 
in the quantity and value of exports its 
influence on the domestic market was 
probably less than in previous years. 
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Chemicals 


PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE RATIONED IN 
ARGENTINA 


Potassium permanganate is now be- 
ing rationed in Argentina, the foreign 
press reports. 

For medical and laboratory uses, not 
more than 70 percent of the pre-war 
consumption is permitted. The per- 
centage for tanning is 28 and for photo- 
graphic purposes only 2. 

Stocks of permanganate on hand 
must be declared to the Committee of 
Exportation and of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Development, who will handle 
the distribution. 

Supplies of camphor may be used only 
in the production of medicines for do- 
mestic use. 


BULGARIA’s NEW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A new chemical concern, “Maritsa,” 
has been established in Bulgaria with a 
capital of 150,000,000 leva, the European 
press reports. 

The company will manufacture copper 
sulfate, sulfuric acid, oleum, and fer- 
tilizers. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN NORWAY 


The Norwegian supply of fertilizers 
appears to be fairly satisfactory, except 
for the shortage of phosphates. 

Nitrogen stocks are reported 30 per- 
cent greater than in 1941-42, and suffi- 
cient potash is available so that ration- 
ing has not been necessary. 

However, the situation with regard to 
phosphate-acid fertilizers is not so sat- 
isfactory. A special mixture is being 
made, containing 10 percent nitrogen 
and 12 percent potash with 3.5 percent 
phosphoric acid from Norwegian super- 
phosphate, which is allocated only to 
private gardeners who are producing 
essential foodstuffs. 

Supplies of other phosphoric-acid 
fertilizers are reserved for newly culti- 
vated land, for new grazing land, and 
for other special purposes. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


A Norwegian factory at Kristiansund 
is now making gelatin from seaweed, 
states a European chemical magazine. 

A method of bread preservation re- 
cently developed in Norway uses a dilute 
solution of gelatin as a coating. Treated 
in this manner, bread is said to remain 
fresh and free from mold for a consid- 
erable time. 


Peru USING COTTONSEED MEAL AS 
FERTILIZER 


The Peruvian Government has taken 
steps to effect increased utilization of 
domestic supplies of cottonseed meal for 
fertilizer purposes. 


Stocks of cottonseed cake will be pur- 
chased and distributed at cost for the 
use of national agriculture to supple- 
ment the short supply of guano. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Chemical output in South Africa has 
continued to be maintained at about the 
same level, says the latest annual report 
of African Explosives and Industries, 
Ltd. 

Production problems increased, par- 
ticularly in regard to raw materials, but 
all requirements of the mines were met 
and substantial amounts delivered to 
other markets, it is stated. 

The difficulty of obtaining phosphate 
rock limited to some extent the produc- 
tion of phosphatic fertilizers. 


INSECTICIDE AND FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 
IN U. K. 


The Association of British Insecticide 
Manufacturers has requested that derris 
and nicotine, which are now in short 
supply in the United Kingdom, be used 
only for the protection of essential food- 
stuffs, the press reports. 

The position in regard to fertilizers 
has improved, it is stated. Because of 
the demand for phosphatic fertilizers, 
bonemeal is being substituted for super- 
phosphate where possible. 





Wood to the Rescue 


An interesting addition to the 
list of uses for wood, discovered as 
a result of wartime shortages, is 
reported from Nicaragua. 

Tractors being used in the con- 
struction of the Inter-American 
Highway were threatened with 
idleness by lack of clutch and brake 
linings. Local inventories were 
exhausted, prospects for the early 
arrival of new stocks were dim— 
and the tractors were badly needed. 

Engineers, in their search for a 
material that could be used to make 
linings, finally “took to the woods” 
and there they found the solution 
to their problem in lignum vitae, a 
hard, oily wood which is used in 
bearings for ship propellor shafts 
and hydroelectric turbines. The 
wood was used exclusively for fly- 
wheel clutch and brake linings on 
all tractors operated on one section 
of the highway for a considerable 
period of time. Though records 
show that the wood linings lasted 
only about two-thirds as long as 
the regular type, they proved to be 
efficient and inexpensive substi- 
tutes. 











Heavy sales of nitrogenous fertilizers 
are reported, particularly of ammonium 
sulfate. 


Coal, Coke, Peat, 


and Fuel Gases 


BELGIAN CoAL MINES LAG UNDER GERMAN 
CONTROL 


Belgian coal mines now under German 
control are producing only 54 percent of 
normal output, notwithstanding the fact 
that more miners are employed than 
before the war, says a Belgian news 
agency. 


NEw Coa. Deposits LOCATED IN COLOMBIA 


New coal deposits have been discovered 
at Piojo and Saco in the State of Atlan- 
tico, Colombia, according to press reports, 


LIGNITE AND PEAT PRODUCTION IN 
DENMARK 


Current production of lignite in Den- 
mark is estimated at a record 200,000 
tons a month, reports the European press, 
Since deposits amount to only 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 tons, a decline in production 
must occur in the comparatively near 
future unless new deposits are dis- 
covered. 

About half the Danish requirements of 
industrial fuel are now being met by 
locally produced lignite and peat, it is 
said; imported coal is reserved chiefly for 
gas and electricity plants, railways, and 
the food industry, although some imports 
are available for household use. Peat 
production during 1943 is expected to 
amount to between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
tons. 


PEAT PRODUCTION IN FINLAND 


To expand peat production, the Fin- 
nish Government has subscribed the sum 
of 60,000,000 Finnish marks to a new com- 
pany. Several State-owned companies, 
having interests in the production of 
sulfur, fertilizers, and other commodities, 
are also participating in the company. 


GERMANY’S NEw “SPECIAL FUEL’’ MIXTURE 


Germany has ordered the use of a 
special fuel mixture called “Leichdiesel- 
kraftstoff,’ consisting of about two- 
thirds gasoline and one-third Diesel oil, 
extended to industrial and agricultural 
Diesel engines in place of ordinary Diesel 
oil, supplies of which are evidently short, 
say European press reports. Hitherto, it 
is stated, this fuel mixture had been used 
for Diesel trucks only. Exempt from the 
order are Diesel-engined tankers and 
passenger ships and vessels equipped with 
semi-Diesels, also engines operating in 
places where danger of fire or explosion 
exists, as in mines. 
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The special fuel is highly inflammable, 
and is subject to the same precautions in 
handling and storage as apply to gasoline. 
Adaptation of existing Diesel engines to 
the fuel is said to be a relatively simple 
matter. 


New PLANT IN HUNGARY TO PRODUCE 
METHANE Gas 


Budapest municipal authorities are 
planning to erect a plant to produce 
methane gas from the sewage water of 
the capital, reports the European press. 
The project calls for production of 5,000 
cubic meters (176,585 cubic feet) daily, 
and the cost of the plant will be about 
3,000,000 peng6. From the sale of the gas, 
a profit of 1,000 peng6 a day is expected. 


INCREASED COAL PRODUCTION IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Swiss coal production during 1942 was 
three times as large as in 1941, say Euro- 
pean press reports, and more than half 
the coal requirements of Swiss industries 
are being filled by home production. 
The augmented output is attributed to 
the opening of new mines and the intro- 
duction of more efficient mining methods. 


Construction 


BUILDING OF ROADS AND BRIDGES IN CHINA 


In the past 10 years the government 
of the Province of Sinkiang, China, has 
invested $40,000,000 in public improve- 
ments. Some of the 1942 achievements 
included the completion of 820 kilo- 
meters of country roads, 4 big bridges, 
476 small bridges, and many dikes, dams, 
and viaducts. A trunk artery, 4,200 
kilometers in length, has been com- 
pleted and a network of highways now 
spreads over the Province. A project at 
this time is to drain 100,000 mows of 
land through the construction of a water 
reservoir (6 mows=1 acre). 


HIGHWAYS OF FRANCE DETENRIORATING 


Some 50,000 miles of highways in 
France are in bad condition and are 
likely to disintegrate, because it has not 
been possible to obtain tar for mainte- 
nance work, says the French press. 
About 700,000 tons of tar are required 
annually for this work. 


New HIGHWAY IN NORWAY COMPLETED 


The highway between Narvik in 
northern Norway and the port of Pet- 
samo, Finland, was completed recently, 
reports the European press. This road 
was under construction for nearly 2 
years, 


ROAD-BUILDING IN TURKEY 


Construction of highways in Turkey 
includes the Mersina-Ulukishla asphalt 
artery to be completed in June and later 
joined to the road now being built be- 
tween Karaman and Konya, and ex- 
tending to Kayseri and Ankara. 

The Kurtalan railway center is to be 
connected by a highway with Siirt and 
Bitlis under projected plans. Surveys 
for the construction of additional roads 
also have been completed, and con- 
struction will be initiated this year. 
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Mexico Increases Vegetable- 
Oil Production for Home 


Use 


Mexico, like other Western Hem- 
isphere countries, is increasing its 
production of vegetable oils for 
manufacture of soap and other oil- 
using products. 

Mexico, before the fall of Singa- 
pore, imported a_ considerable 
quantity of vegetable oils from the 
Far East, mainly coconut oil. 
Among other products, these im- 
ported oils were used in making fine 
soaps. 

Now, according to reports in the 
Mexican press, Mexico is relying 
upon its own production of oil- 
bearing seeds, chiefly sesame, cot- 
tonseed, peanuts, and castor beans. 
Mexico also has contracted to in- 
crease castor-bean production to 
help supply the United States with 
needed vegetable oils for war in- 
dustry. 











TURKEY TO CONSTRUCT NEW DAM 


A dam is to be constructed in Turkey 
on the Incesu River between Ankara 
and Eskisehir to prevent floods in the 
surrounding plains and to provide irri- 
gation for about 68,000 acres in the 
Ankara district. The plan is for a dam 
with a capacity of 120,000,000 cubic 
meters to be built at an estimated cost 
of 6,000,000 Turkish pounds. It is an- 
ticipated that the project can be com- 
pleted within 3 years. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


EIRE TO SUPPLY ADDITIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER 


Twice the present available supply of 
electric power will be required to meet 
Eire’s needs after the war, say foreign 
press reports. 

Construction of hydroelectric plants 
on the Erne, Boyne, and Lee Rivers is 
being considered, and detailed plans 
have already been drawn for a plant 
on the Erne which would provide 200,- 
000,000 units annually. Erection of a 
peat-burning generating station at Port- 
arlington, adjoining the Clonsast bog, 
has also been suggested as a post-war 
project. 


SWEDEN’S NEW HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
STATION 


Work on the Torpshammar hydroelec- 
tric-power station, which is being built 
140 meters underground, on the Giman 
River in Sweden, was reported by the 
foreign press in March to be progressing 
satisfactorily. A 45,000-kilowatt turbo- 
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generator was scheduled for installation 
in May or June, with a second similar 
unit to be added later. 

The station’s water tunnel is 4,800 
meters long—one of the longest in the 
country—and has been blasted through 
the mountains 100 meters below the sur- 
face. 


DECLINE IN SWITZERLAND’S EXPORTS OF 
ELECTRICAL Goops 


The value of electrical goods exported 
by Switzerland in 1942 was about eaual 
to that of 1941, but volume decreased 
approximately 50 percent. 

The large stock pile of raw materials 
accumulated before the war has en- 
abled the industry to carry on compara- 
tively well, but shortages are now re- 
ported to be developing. 


MANUFACTURE IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Domestic electric irons of various volt- 
ages are now being produced by a firm 
in Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
the British press reports. The entire 
iron, including elements, is said to be of 
South African manufacture. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


NORWAY’sS AGRICULTURAL PLAN FOR 1943 


In general, the Norwegian agricultural 
plan for 1943 will follow the 1942 pat- 
tern. The total area of arable land 
planned for 1943 is 3,650,000 decares (1 
decare = 0.2471 acre). This is an in- 
crease of 268,000 decares (about 8 per- 
cent) over the 1942 area. Certain 
changes, however, are noted. The area 
devoted to grain cultivation will be in- 
creased by 14,000 acres and will thus 
constitute about 58 percent of the total 
cultivated area, exclusive of hay crops. 

The potato acreage will be increased by 
24,000 acres, or 15 percent over actual 
1942 cultivation. About 25 percent of the 
field area, exclusive of hay crops, will 
thus be utilized for growing potatoes. 

The root-crop area has been fixed on 
the same basis as it was in 1942. If 
supplies of seeds are insufficient, the 
remaining area will be sown to grain, 
and potatoes and other vegetables. 

Vegetable areas are to be maintained 
at the levels planned for 1942, which 
means an increase of about 20 percent 
above the area actually cultivated in 
1942. Since it is of the utmost impor- 


_tance to grow vegetables which yield 


good crops, and which will keep as long 
as possible, it has been decided that each 
vegetable area exceeding 5 decares 
should be planted with a certain per- 
centage of cabbage and earrots. 


Ucanpa’s 1943 Foop-PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Uganda, British East Africa, will in- 
crease tea production this year by 
200,000 pounds and sugar production 
by 21,000 tons, according to the foreign 
press. This is direct proof that the 
Protectorate is making headway with 
its program for increased food produc- 
tion. It is reported also that increases 
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“Mosquito” bomber. 


in Ecuador. 


relation to its weight. 


phases of commercial production. 





Balsa-Wood Production to be Increased in Costa Rica 


Facilities for production of balsa wood are being expanded in Costa 
Rica to help meet United Nations war needs for this featherweight wood. 
Among other uses, balsa wood is going into manufacture of Britain’s famous 


Heretofore imported mainly from Ecuador, balsa wood also is obtainable 
in Central America. Beside Costa Rica, Guatemala is considered a poten- 
tial source for increased production to supplement the major supply obtained 


Portable sawmills are being set up in Costa Rica to increase balsa facilities. 
Balsa wood is being used in large quantities in airplane construction 
and for:a variety of flotation purposes in making life rafts, life preservers, 
mine floats, and other marine products requiring buoyancy. The wood is 

_ the lightest known (half the weight of cork) and the strongest wood in 


The United States Defense Supplies Corporation, in cooperation with the 
Board of Economic Warfare, has contracted with the International Balsa 
Corporation to develop balsa in Costa Rica and to purchase all the balsa 
obtainable in that country in grades suitable to war uses. 

Surveys indicate substantial supplies of balsa in Costa Rica, anticipating 
a yield in 1943 of from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 board feet. Ecuador has pro- 
duced 98 percent of the world’s balsa supply and this year will export several 
times the total of its production 4 years ago. 

Arrangements with International Balsa provide that the firm undertake 
operation of a 1,5C0-acre experimental and demonstration plantation to 
extend existing knowledge of planting balsa, its fertilization, and other 








in coffee and groundnuts (peanuts) will 
be shown. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


Costa Rican Cocoa TRADE 


The Costa Rican cocoa trade has 
taken an upward trend. During the 
first quarter of 1943 cocoa exports 
amounted to 1,684,689 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) valued at $336,- 
937, compared with 418,919 kilograms 
with a value of $63,137 in the first quar- 
ter of the preceding year. Mexico is 
a new and profitable market for Costa 
Rican cocoa; 1,031,655 kilograms, or 
over 60 percent of the exports, were 
shipped to Mexico in the first 3 months 
of 1943. 


CorreE Exports From Costa RICA 


There was a notable expansion in 
coffee exportation from Costa Rica in 
April 1943, when 59,721 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (7,899,655 pounds) were ex- 
ported, compared with 25,933 bags 
(3,430,314 pounds) in the preceding 
month and 20,985 bags (2,775,812 
pounds) in April 1942. 

The increase was made possible by the 
allocation of additional ship tonnage for 
coffee and the issuance of the necessary 
import authorizations. The Coffee In- 
stitute has now estimated the present 
year’s crop (October 1, 1942 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1943) at 442,174 bags. 


Dairy Products 
BuTTerR PRODUCTION IN SASKATCHEWAN, 
CANADA, CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


The continued increase in butter pro- 
duction is one of the most notable fea- 


tures of agriculture in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. Production in March 
1943 reportedly was 2,771,000 pounds, an 
increase of almost 50 percent over March 
1942 production. 

This excellent showing is attributed in 
part to the butter-fat bonus, but prin- 
cipally to ideal feed conditions and im- 
provement of herds. Although there are 
fewer milch cows at the present time 
than there were just before the drought 
years of the late thirties, butter produc- 
tion is 50 percent higher than it was at 
that time. 


Fish and Products 


CANADIAN FIsH CATCH INCREASED, 
FEBRUARY 


Total quantity of all fish landed in the 
Eastern Canada fisheries division in 
February 1943 was 12,834,800 pounds 
with a landed value of $486,743, com- 
pared with 8,450,100 pounds with a 
landed value of $271,098 in February 
1942, according to the Canadian press. 

There was an increase of 3,332,800 
pounds, with a value of $182,500, in the 
Nova Scotia catch. New Brunswick’s 
catch for February was up 1,034,200 
pounds with an increase in earnings of 
$31,358. The Prince Edward Island catch 
increased by 1,600 pounds and the value 
by $1,787. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


ARGENTINE PoTATO-CrRopP ESTIMATE 


The 1942-43 Argentine potato crop is 
Officially estimated at 970,000 tons—a 
drop of 32.7 percent from the preceding 
year. The decrease in this year’s crop 
reportedly is due to the recent drought. 
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BRAZIL’S ORANGE INDUSTRY 


The war has dealt a severe blow to 
Brazil’s orange industry, particularly to 
the formerly large export trade. Perg 
oranges are grown in Rio de Janeiro 
State, the Federal District, Sao Paulo 
and Minas Gerais, while the Baia (navel) 
orange is the leading species cultivateg 
in Sao Paulo. Oranges produced jn 
Minas Gerais are largely consumed 
locally. 

In the years preceding the war, produc. 
tion in the Rio de Janeiro district (State 
of Rio de Janeiro and the Federal Dis. 
trict) and in Sao Paulo developed exten. 
Sively. 

Production of oranges by States during 
1939, 1940, and 1941 is shown in the 
following table: 


Stat 1939 1940 19411 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
bores hores hores 
Sao Paulo 12, 000 12, 000 
Rio de Janeiro 10, 820 11, 228 10, 188 
Minas Gerais 4, 986 5, 051 4,915 
Rio Grande do Sul 1, 875 2, O48 
Santa Catarina 1, 187 1,615 1, 627 


Others 3, 388 4,977 


Total 34, 256 36, 919 


! Data incomplete and subject to revision 


Brazil’s big problem today is what to 
do with a huge exportable surplus of 
oranges. Exports attained a peak of 
5,631,943 boxes in 1939, but dropped to 
1,281,423 boxes in 1942. 

Prior to the present world conflict, 
European markets purchased from 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 boxes of Brazilian 
oranges annually, the English market 
alone importing between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 boxes. 

Because of the loss of export markets, 
groves are being neglected and large 
quantities of fruit are being allowed to 
rot on the ground. 

The first step taken by the Brazilian 
Government to assist the industry was 
to promote domestic consumption of the 
fruit by reducing freight rates; the rail- 
roads were authorized to. transport 
oranges in bulk from and to any point 
served by them, and to distribute oranges 
at the Government’s expense to the 
armed forces and to school children. 
The Government also established a num- 
ber of orange-juice stands. 

Another method of increasing domes- 
tic utilization of oranges has been the 
production of orange oil. This method 
has been attempted principally in the 
State of Sao Paulo, since growers there 
have been more adversely affected by 
curtailment of export markets than have 
producers in the Rio de Janeiro district. 
In 1939, Sao Paulo exported 2,394,393 
boxes of oranges, and in 1942 its exports 
of oranges were down to 171,603 boxes. 

There are reportedly 150 plants in 
Sao Paulo manufacturing orange oil, and 
15 in the State of Rio de Janeiro and the 
Federal District. Estimates indicate 
that about 4,500,000 boxes of oranges 
were used for orange oil in 1942; orange- 
oil production was approximately 580,000 
pounds. 

With a view to centralizing and con- 
trolling the citrus industry the Govern- 
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ment on December 4, 1942, passed a de- 
cree law establishing the Comissao Exe- 
cutiva de Frutas, which has entire con- 
trol of the production, consumption, and 

rt of all citrus fruits and manufac- 
tured byproducts. 

Plans for financial aid to the citrus 
grower, to be administered by the 
Comissio Executiva de Frutas, are now 
peing studied by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


PoTATO SITUATION, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, CANADA 


The Canadian order to report all hold- 
ings of potatoes in excess of 200 bags and 
to retain 50 percent for disposal on in- 
structions of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is not applicable in Prince 
Edward Island since there are no potato 
receivers in the Island. It is estimated 
that there are about 300,000 bushels of 
potatoes yet to be shipped from the 
Island. 


PoTATO PROSPECTS IN CHILE 


The area sown to potatoes in Chile 
in the 1942-43 season totaled 53,185 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres), compared 
with 52,383 hectares in 1941-42. 

A harvest of only 4,742,185 metric 
quintals (1 quintal=220.46 pounds) of 
potatoes is now expected by the Chilean 
Ministry of Agriculture, compared with 
the 1941-42 crop of 5,215,038 quintals. 
The 1941-42 crop, on a smaller area of 
land, was one of the largest in the potato- 
farming history of Chile, and was due 
to excellent growing conditions, which 
were not duplicated this year. 

Chilean exports of potatoes in 1942 
declined below 1941 level, because of the 
absence of Uruguayan purchasers. 
Chile’s principal markets usually are 
Uruguay and Peru. In 1941, for example, 
293,600 gross kilograms of Chilean pota- 
toes were exported to Peru, Uruguay, and 
Argentina. In 1942, exports of potatoes 
fell to only 122,500 kilograms. Uruguay 
and Argentina, although they were not 
in the market for Chilean potatoes in 
1942, are now reportedly purchasing 
again. 


Costa RICAN BANANA EXPORTS 


Banana shipments from Costa Rica 
in April 1943 amounted to 285,698 stems, 
compared with 316,221 stems in March 
1943 and 95,231 in April 1942. 

Of the bananas exported during April 
1943, 174,399 stems were shipped from 
the port of Quepos and the remainder 
from the port of Golfito, both on the 
west coast. The plantations on the west 
coast are said to be doing well now, al- 
though they have experienced difficul- 
ties because of a shortage of copper 
sulfate. 


CANNING INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


In recent years the quality of the prod- 
ucts of the Port Elizabeth, Union of 
South Africa, canning industry is said 
to have shown great improvement. 
Since a large share of the output is for 
military contracts, goods have to be up 
to standard or they will not be accepted. 
The Union Goverment controls tin 
plate, and enforces quality standards to 
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insure that tin plate will not be wasted 
on unsatisfactory merchandise. The 
canners’ association has been able to 
raise standards and to bring manufac- 
turers. of low-quality products into line. 

Although there are several small can- 
neries in the Port Elizabeth consular 
district, the industry centers in the 
African Canning & Packing Corporation, 
Ltd., Port Elizabeth. This is said to be 
the largest canning factory in the East- 
ern Province and the only one of its size 
between Port Elizabeth and Worcester, 
which is about 600 miles away. 

The output of the factory, which has 
been in operation since 1921, has been 
expanded to meet military requirements, 
and the management hopes to maintain 
this enlarged production after the war. 
In the beginning it was primarily inter- 
ested in the canning of pineapples, and 
later the manufacture of jam was under- 
taken. It now cans apples (solid pack), 
apricots, golden berries (Cape gooseber- 
ries), guavas, grapefruit, peaches, pears, 
pineapples, plums, and quinces. 

Canned “Bathurst pineapples,” ob- 
tained from the Bathurst-Grahamstown 
district, are one of the factory’s special- 
ties. These “Queen” variety pineapples, 
while only about one-fourth as large as 
Hawaiian pineapples, are sweet in flavor 
and naturally golden in color. 
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Being near one of the largest citrus- 
growing areas in the Union of South 
Africa, the factory has turned its par- 
ticular attention to the processing of 
grapefruit. Grapefruit is put up in the 
form of canned segments, and its juice 
is canned as a complement to pineapple 
juice, both of which are pasteurized by 
modern methods. In recent years grape- 
fruit marmalade has found a ready ac- 
ceptance on the British market. 


The grenadilla is packed both as a 
fruit and as a fruit drink. The fruit 
makes an excellent dressing for fruit 
salads and is widely accepted by soda 
fountains for use in parfaits and sun- 
daes. Another outstanding product is 
canned golden berries. This fruit is also 
made into jam. 


Especially since the outbreak of the 
war, there has been a great increase in 
the canning of vegetables, particularly 
peas and beans. To meet the demands 
of South Africa’s war effort, large packs 
have been made for Army rations, con- 
sisting of a balanced diet of meat and 
vegetables. For military contracts, 
mixed vegetables and also such vege- 
tables as carrots, tomatoes, and beets are 
being canned in large quantities. 

A strict laboratory control is exercised 
throughout the preparation and proc- 
essing of the various commodities, and 





Molasses: New Dehydration and Packaging Methods 
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A new process for dehydrating and packaging molasses, which is expected 
to make possible movement of molasses in greater volume from the Caribbean 
area to the United States, is being reported to trade circles by the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 


The process is considered important both because tank storage facilities 


in the Caribbean are taxed to capacity and because a tanker shortage is - 


seriously limiting adequate shipment of fluid molasses to this country. 
Molasses is needed especially for distillation of alcohol for the munitions 
industry. 

It is estimated that between 200,000,000 and 220,000,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses are in storage in Cuba, 60,000,000 gallons in the Dominican Republic, 
65,000,000 gallons in Puerto Rico, and between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 
gallons in Haiti. 

As outlined by the BEW, the dehydration operation can be carried out 
at sugar mills with the simplest of equipment and at small cost. Finished 
solid blocks of molasses can be stored for indefinite periods in ordinary 
warehouses or sheds, and can be shipped, handled, and stored as general 
dry cargo. Dehydrated molasses not only will not spoil, but it can also be 
shipped in 40 percent less space. 

Dr. Lyman Chalkley and others of the Engineering Division of the BEW 
developed the new solidifying process. Paper-bag manufacturers, working 
in cooperation with the Engineering Division, developed the new packaging 
method. 

Dr. Chalkley emphasizes that molasses treated by the new process is 
suitable, when reconstituted, only for the manufacture of commercial alcohol, 
and not for feeds. He also says that it should be understood that this 
process has only been tried experimentally on a very small scale, and that 
it will undoubtedly be necessary for any interested companies to do further 
experimenting before entering on large-scale commercial production. 

The new packaging methods will be made available at a purely nominal 
fee by the company concerned. Public service patents have been applied 
for on the dehydration process, so that it will be available free to all in- 
terested. 

Any sugar mill interested in the process may get further information by 
writing to the General Commodities Branch, Office of Imports, Board of 
Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C. 
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chemical and bacteriological checks are 
made to insure not only the mainte- 
nance of quality standards but also to 
make certain that the packs will with- 
stand adverse conditions of storage such 
as they are likely to encounter under war 
conditions. 

Approximately 50 percent of the can- 
nery’s output is for military require- 
ments, 20 percent is for export to Great 
Britain through the British Ministry of 
Food, and 30 percent is for South Afri- 
can civilian demand. Accordingly, suf- 
ficient tin cans have been made available 
to the factory by the Union Government 
and the British Ministry of Food to care 
for all military contracts as well as a 
reasonable surplus for civilian needs. 
Some progress has been made in using 
a composite container, which consists of 
a paper-board body and a tin top and 
bottom. 


Grain and Products 


ARGENTINA’S CORN- AND RIcE-CROP 
ESTIMATES 


The 1942-43 Argentina rice crop is 
officially estimated at 107,750 tons, com- 
pared with the 1941-42 harvest of 108,100 
tons. The average for the 5-year period 
1937-38 to 1941-42 was 82,009 tons, and 
for the 10-year period 1932-33 to 1941-42, 
57,360 tons: 

The latest official estimate of the area 
sown to rice for 1942—43 is 41,100 hec- 
tares, compared with 33,800 hectares in 
1941-42. 

The severe consequences of the recent 
prolonged drought on the 1942-43 Argen- 
tine corn crop are reflected in the first 
official estimate of 1,900,000 tons. This 
figure shows a decrease of 7,134,000 tons, 
or 79.0 percent compared with the 1941- 
42 harvest. 

The average of the crops for the 5 
years 1937-38 to 1941-42 was 7,787,000 
tons and for the 10 years 1932-33 to 1941- 
42, 8,243,389 tons. 

The Argentine Government’s latest 
estimate of the area sown to corn for the 
1942-43 season is 4,050,000 hectares, a 
reduction of 950,000 hectares from the 
sown area of 5,000,000 hectares in 1941- 
42. This reduction was made because of 
difficulty in marketing surplus stocks at 
that time. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Flour milling is one of Canada’s old- 
est industries, having supplied the coun- 
try’s needs for more than 300 years, 
states the Dominion press. It is only 
recently, however, that its progress has 
become spectacular. 

The demand created by World War I 
started the industry on the upgrade, 
and the 285 flour mills now in Canada 
have a capacity far in excess of domes- 
tic needs. During 1928, productive ca- 
pacity reached about 121,000 barrels per 
day. Since then the industry has been 
affected by difficulties which beset the 
Canadian grain trade and the great de- 
cline in the prices of grains. Exports 
of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 
barrels in 1928 to 3,911,886 barrels in 
1938, but despite this decrease, Canada 
continued to be one of the leading ex- 
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porters of wheat flour. A further im- 
petus was given the industry as a result 
of the large import requirements of Great 
Britain during the present war. Ex- 
ports of wheat flour jumped from 3,911,- 
886 barrels in 1938 to 6,970,902 barrels 
in 1940. 

A review of the flour- and feed-milling 
industries during 1941 shows an increase 
of 102 mills, with a marked increase in 
all of the other items comprising the 
principal statistics. The production of 
flour, amounting to 20,869,321 barrels, 
represents an increase of 3,453,092 bar- 
rels, or almost 20 percent. There were 
also increases of 121,772 tons of chopped 
feed, and 75,164 tons of bran, shorts, 
and middlings. The output of oatmeal 
and rolled oats remained the same. 

The total value of all products of the 
two industries in 1941 amounted to $144,- 
171,637, of which wheat flour accounted 
for $79,269,842. 


ESTAMATES OF 1942 GRAIN CROPS IN SYRIA 
AND THE LEBANON 


Official estimates of the 1942 acreage 
and production of the more important 
grain crops in Syria and the Lebanon, 
according to the “Office des Cereales, Pa- 
nifiables” (Grain Office), are shown in 
the following table: 





Commodity Area sown | Production 


Hectares Vetric tens 
W heat 724, 400 168, 000 
Barley 279, 235 203, 000 
Corn 83, KS 33, 000 
Millet and sorghum 169, 565 72, 000 
Rice 970 +, OOO 





No figures are yet available covering 
stocks on hand of the above commodi- 
ties. It is stated, however, that existing 
stocks are not sufficient for the needs 
of the local population until the new 
harvest. The Grain Office is importing 
4,000 metric tons of rice and 5,000 tons 
of Australian flour to tide over this 
period. 

Exportation of cereals from Syria and 
the Lebanon continues to be prohibited, 
except under special license. 


Meats and Products 


CaRIBOU MEAT May SUPPLEMENT CANADIAN 
Foop RATIONS 


Manitobans who have spent the winter 
fishing and hunting in the North report 
the presence of caribou around Reindeer 
Lake on the borders of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. One herd was said to 
consist of 20,000 animals. During a 10- 
day period an estimated 2,500,000 ani- 
mals crossed the lake on one trail. 

Studies on the use of caribou meat to 
supplement Canadian food rations are 
being made at the University of Sas- 
katchewan. It is believed that from 
50,000 to 100,000 caribou could be slaugh- 
tered annually without depleting the 
herds in the Province. 

There is an established air line run- 
ning the length of Reindeer Lake which 
is only 150 miles from Flin Flon and not 
much farther from the mining camps of 
Lake Athabaska. 
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Erre’s HoG PRODUCTION DECLINEs 


There has been a marked decrease jp 
hog production in Eire, according to the 
report of the Bacon Co. of Ireland, Ltd. 
for the year ended February 28, 1943, 
Total supply of bacon pigs in 1942 was 
only 358,000 compared with 827,000 in 
1941, and 1,000,000 in 1940. It is saiq 
that the decline is due to the lack of 
imported corn for feeding and that sti} 
further reductions in supplies may be 
expected in 1943. 

For the 8 weeks ended February 27 
the total number of bacon pigs killed in 
Eire was 45,000, compared with 98,009 
in 1942, and 157,000 in 1941. The report 
Says that if additional feedstuffs are 
sown by the farmers, as recommended 
by the Minister for Agriculture, it jis 
possible that the bacon trade will revive 
to some degree in 1944. In the mean- 
time, however, it is doubtful whether 
all the existing bacon factories can sur- 
vive, since there may not be sufficient 
numbers of hogs this year to keep the 
factories at Limerick and Letterkenny in 
operation. 


PorRK SITUATION IN SWEDEN IMPROVED In 
MARCH 


During the first quarter of 1943 there 
were 146,771 hogs slaughtered in Sweden, 
according to unofficial sources, compared 
with 226,719 in 1942, and 385,822 in 1939, 

Effective February 1, 1943, the Govern- 
ment allowed a slight rise in the price of 
slaughtered hogs weighing more than 154 
pounds. Asa result of this measure and 
better feed conditions this year, a limited 
improvement in the pork situation was 
noted during the latter part of March. 

While no pork was imported into 
Sweden during the first quarter of 1942, 
1,222 metric tons were imported during 
the corresponding period of 1943. 

To induce the public to save garbage 
suitable for hog feed, and thus contribute 
to increased pork production, the State 
Food commission recently decided that 
consumers who regularly deliver such 
scraps to special organizations under- 
taking to call for it will receive an extra 
ration of pork to be fixed at a later date. 
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Sodium Pectate from Sisal 


Another use has been discovered 
for the versatile century or sisal 
plant, reports a British technical 
journal. Besides furnishing fibers 
for rope, pulp for paper, and a fer- 
mented drink for the Mexicans, it 
provides sodium pectate. This 
gelatinous material is of particular 
interest now to the pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic trades as a replace- 
ment for scarce gums and gels, like 
gum arabic, tragacanth, and agar. 

Sodium pectate, says the report, 
is now being produced on a com- 
mercial scale from sisal flesh that 
has been treated to remove waxes 
and soluble glycosides by means of 
new techniques. The marketed 
product is a nearly white powder, 
having varying degrees of viscosity 
and water solubility. 

It is likely that the sisal from 
which sodium pectate is obtained 
grows in British East African 
plantations. 











Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA-BEAN Exports FROM SOCIETY 
ISLANDS 


Exports of vanilla beans from Tahiti, 
Society Islands, during the first quarter 
of 1943 amounted to 24,194 kilograms, al- 
most half of the total quantity shipped 
in 1942. 

Prices of the three grades of vanilla 
exported from Tahiti during the first 
quarters of 1942 and 1943 are shown in 
the following table: 


{In franes per kilogram] 





White Yellow Green 
label label label 
Month 


1942 1943) 1942) 1943) «1942—s«1943 
January 335 210 320 210 190 160 


February 345 210 5 210 210 160 
March 365 180 345 175 230 150 





The variable export tax on vanilla was 
fixed at 9.70 francs per kilogram for the 
first quarter of 1943. This was the low- 
est rate for more than a year. For the 
first quarter of 1942 it was 86.10 francs, 
arate so high that those who held vanilla 
for export until the first quarter of this 
year made considerably more profit than 
they would have if they had shipped dur- 
ing the December quarter of 1942, de- 
Spite the fact that the market price was 
much lower this year. The tax reduc- 
tion was made because of the lowering 
of the price. 


Furs 


ACTIVE DEMAND IN CANADA 


Increased purchasing power is re- 
flected in a steadily mounting demand 
for furs. 
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At the April 21 auction sale of Little 
Bros. Fur Sales Agency, Ltd., Vancouver, 
95 percent of the entire collection was 
sold, with keen competition for all types. 
Prices advanced from 5 to 25 percent on 
most offerings. 

Squirrel pelts numbering 60,000 were 
sold at prices of 25 to 42 cents, indicating 
an advance of 10 percent. Weasels also 
advanced 10 percent, 2,500 skins selling 
at 60 cents to $1.90. Muskrat skins 
showed a gain of 20 percent, 8,000 being 
placed on the market at prices ranging 
from $1.96 to $3.25. 

Reports of the May 4 sale of Canadian 
Fur Auction Sales Co., Ltd., at Montreal, 
indicate heavy sales of all pelts, with 
gains of 5 percent on some furs, running 
to as high as 30 percent on ranch mink 
and 35 percent on ermine. 

Silver fox skins, numbering 11,995, 
were almost completely sold, with prices 
gaining from 21 to 33 percent, selling 
for $23 to $220. Sold in their entirety 
were 3,346 ranch mink and 2,219 wild 
mink. Muskrat offerings numbered 
9,524—-95 percent of which were sold at 
prices from $1.50 to $3.84. About 93 
percent of the 38,164 Canadian squirrel 
pelts brought prices of 34 cents to 5l 
cents. 

Spirited bidding was encountered at 
the Winnipeg Fur Auction Sales on May 
6 and 7. From 95 to 100 percent of all 
skins were sold, with increases in price 
of from 5 to 40 percent, muskrats show- 
ing the greatest gain. 

Squirrel pelts were the most numer- 
ous, totaling 82,614 skins, and selling at 
50 to 61 cents; advances ranged from 
20 to 25 percent. Muskrat pelts num- 
bered 32,215, and sold at from $3 to $4.20. 
Ermine advanced 25 to 30 percent, the 
14,271 pelts selling for $2.04 to $3.26. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


PANAMA’S SHOE PRODUCTION 


Shoe manufacturing is one of Pana- 
ma’s largest industries, domestic produc- 
tion now supplying 70 percent of the 
market’s demand. The 12 firms produc- 
ing shoes employ a total of 351 persons; 
in 1942 their estimated output was valued 
at $1,254,000. 

With the exception of sole leather, 
which for the most part is obtained lo- 
cally, all raw materials, such as uppers, 
heels, linings, tacks, and eyelets are im- 
ported. The war interrupted plans of 
several producers to import a greater 
variety of lasts so that a larger assort- 
ment of sizes might be made available. 


SHOE MANUFACTURE DIFFICULT IN U. K. 


Shoe manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom are finding it difficult to meet 
production quotas because of a scarcity 
of bottom stock. The shortage is so 
acute that the use of through soles and 
three-quarter through soles of heavier 
substances.has been restricted to 75 per- 
cent of civilian production and the use 
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of lower-grade materials is being per- 
mitted. Upper leather is in fairly good 
supply. 

Children’s footwear, heavy boots, and 
better grades of all types of shoes are in 
great demand. 

The labor shortage is still a serious 
obstacle to full production, although it 
was relieved somewhat by a reduction in 
Army contracts and an extension of the 
Essential Work order to the shoe in- 
dustry. 


Tanning Materials 


PARAGUAY’S QUEBRACHO PRODUCTION 


Quebracho manufacturers in Para- 
guay have had their exports curtailed by 
approximately 30 percent. Although 
production now probably stands at about 
20 percent of capacity, the sharp cur- 
tailment has not as yet caused any great 
hardship. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Woop-CHARCOAL INDUSTRY GROWING IN 
NORWAY 


The Norwegian wood-charcoal indus- 
try is growing rapidly as a result of 
shortages of coal and gasoline, says the 
European press. 

Charcoal plants are being established 
in all forest districts. A plant at Dram- 
men near Oslo, is said to produce 5,000 
hectoliters of wood charcoal daily. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS DECLINE 


Agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments imported by New Zealand in 1942 
were valued at £NZ154,915, according to 
figures released for publication by the 
New Zealand Customs Department. 
This is a sharp reduction from 1941 im- 
ports which were valued at £NZ285,835. 

During the same period, the value of 
dairy machinery imported declined more 
than 50 percent, amounting to £NZ51,339 
in 1942 and £NZ108,630 in 1941. 


LARGE LATHE OPERATING IN UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


A huge lathe, the largest machine tool 
ever installed in the Union of South 
Africa, is now being operated in the Iscor 
Steel Works in Pretoria, the foreign press 
states. The lathe reportedly is being 
used primarily in connection with ship- 
repair work. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER SHOWINGS IN BERMUDA 


All motion pictures exhibited in Ber- 
muda are United Nations’ productions, 
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approximately 90 percent of them from 
the United States. Most educationals 
and documentaries shown are supplied 
by the British Ministry of Information; 
all newsreels are imported from the 
United States or Great Britain. No 
films are produced domestically. 

There are 12 theaters in Bermuda, 
with total seating capacity of 1,500. 
The larger theaters customarily present 
two performances daily; smaller houses 
are open only once or twice a week. 
Film attendance totals approximately 
398,000 annually. 


MoreE INDUSTRIAL FILMS To BE SHOWN IN 
CANADA 


The National Film Board of Canada 
is planning to expand its industrial film 
circuits, with a goal of reaching 4,000 
war plants and 750,000 workers, the 
Dominion press says. Eventually, 40 
circuits will be operated on regular 
monthly schedules. 

The films offered will deal principally 
with Canada’s contribution to the prose- 
cution of the war and with the work 
of various industries. Short subjects, 
newsreels, and special films produced 
in the United States and England will 
also be shown. 

Programs will be presented in plant 
auditoriums or nearby halls and will 
vary in length from 20 minutes to 12 
hours, depending on the requirements of 
the factory. If necessary, a screen, pro- 
jector, and operator will be supplied by 
the National Film Board. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEw THEATER IN CANARY 
ISLANDS 


A new motion-picture theater with 
seating capacity of 800 is under con- 
struction in Las Palmas de Gran Ca- 
naria, the capital of the Province of Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands. The city has 
a population of about 120,000. 

The 10 theaters now in operation in 
the city ordinarily present two shows on 
weekdays, with a special matinee for 
children on Sundays and holidays. Ad- 
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mission prices range from 1 to 4 pesetas 
(approximately 9 to 36 cents). 


Society ISLANDS IMPORT ALL FILMS 
From U. S. 


All motion-picture films now being im- 
ported by the Society Islands are pro- 
duced in the United States and, though 
many of the films are at least 3 years old, 
they are well received. Before the out- 
break of war, about 50 percent of the 
films exhibited were imported from 
France, but that source of supply has 
been entirely cut off since June 1940. A 
few very old French and British films 
are still being shown, however. There is 
no domestic film industry on the islands, 
or anywhere else in French Oceania. 

A great majority of the movie-goers 
are native inhabitants of the islands. 
The “stars” in a picture interest them 
very little; action is of major importance. 
Adventure stories of all kinds are pre- 
ferred, but the audience is saddened if 
the villian is killed. “Westerns” are 
great favorites, especially those with 
singing cowboys. If the songs are sim- 
ple and are repeated often enough, mem- 
bers of the audience frequently fit their 
own words to the tunes. 

Slapstick comedies are very popular; 
romances, sentimental stories, and love 
triangles are not. Animated cartoons, 
which are practically the only shorts 
presented, are enthusiastically received. 
Newsreels are seldom shown, because 
they are so old when they reach the 
islands that they have little or no news 
value. 

No dubbing is done, but frequently an 
individual in the balcony of a theater 
gives running comments on the story in 
French and Tahitian. 

Audiences are quite demonstrative, ex- 
pressing their feelings by laughing, clap- 
ping, booing, and stamping their feet. 
Since few of the islanders understand 
the English language, they often misin- 
terpret actions on the screen and laugh 
uproariously at scenes which were’ not 
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intended to be comical. If a film has too 
much talking and too little action, it jg 
not uncommon for a large portion of the 
audience to leave the theater in the miq. 
dle of a performance. 

There are six theaters in the Islands— 
four of them on Tahiti and one each on 
Raiatea and Tahaa. The theater: op 
Tahaa operates only seasonally, when the 
vanilla crops are sold; the others offer 
at least two shows a week. Total at. 
tendance at all six theaters is estimated 
as between 150,000 and 200,000 annually, 


THEATER ATTENDANCE IN SOUTH AFRica 


About 450 halls and theaters are useq 
to exhibit motion pictures in southern 
Africa (Union of South Africa, Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, Mozambique, 
Nyasaland, and the Belgian Congo), but 
a great majority of these establishments 
are in small towns or country villages and 
present only one performance a week— 
usually on Saturday night. It is estj- 
mated that 75 percent of the motion- 
picture revenue comes from the cities of 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, and Capetown. 

Motion-picture attendance in the en- 
tire area totals approximately 30,000,000 
annually and is limited almost entirely 
to Europeans. Transportation of films 
to scattered native settlements is diffi. 
cult, expensive, and, generally speaking, 
has not been found profitable. The na- 
tive population, numbering about 10- 
000,000, has not developed much interest 
in the “movies,” in many cases probably 
because of the long distances it would be 
necessary to travel to reach a theater: 
in other cases, because of religious and 
political beliefs. 

At present, no feature films are being 
produced in South Africa, and most of 
those imported are supplied by the 
United States. A few come from the 
United Kingdom, India, and Australia. 
Three domestic companies produce news 
reels, educationals, and documentaries 
and, in addition, the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the South African Govern- 
ment has made a number of shorts dur- 
ing the last few years and is said to be 
considering the production of features. 

United States features are popular, 
especially musical comedies. Serious 
war stories are well received, but come- 
dies with Army and Navy backgrounds 
are said to create false impressions of 
the armed services. Gangster pictures 
also foster unfavorable ideas of life in 
the United States. Animated cartoons 
and educational shorts are appreciated. 

All films are shown in English, without 
dubbing. In the theaters in Portuguese 
and Belgian territories, however, a slide 
in Portuguese or French is usually flashed 
on a separate screen. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


U. K. Limits USE oF PAINT SUPPLIES 


The demand from the United Kingdom 
paint trade for all available supplies of 
turpentine and rosin continues heavy, the 
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British press reports, and is restricted 
only by limitations on their use. 
Considerable quantities of naval stores 
are being furnished under priority con- 
tracts, but allocations for industrial pur- 
poses, including the manufacture of 
gints, remain strictly controlled. It is 
hoped that there will be some improve- 
ment within the next few months in the 
supplies of paint released for civilian use. 


Nonferrous Metals 


ZINC PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


The complex ores of silver, lead, and 
ginc found in Bolivian mines, particu- 
larly in the southern region, offer pos- 
sibilities for important zinc production. 

The Compafiia Huanchaca is one of 
the most important producers of concen- 
trates of these metals and is virtually the 
only zinc producer in Bolivia. It is oper- 
ated by Compafiia Hochschild, owners of 
the recently prospected and developed 
Matilde mine near Lake Titicaca. The 
Matilde mine reportedly contains 2,000,- 
000 tons of proved ore containing 20 per- 
cent zinc, 24 percent lead, 1.6 ounces of 
silver per ton, and traces of copper. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


A continued decline in output from the 
Ontario gold industry is reported for the 
first quarter of 1943. The 2,198,843 tons 
of ore milled, valued at $22,014,917, repre- 
sented a decrease of 18.5 percent in 
quantity and 16 percent in value from 
output in the comparable period of 1942. 

Yield in the January-March 1943 
period amounted to 570,876 ounces of 
gold and 85,127 ounces of silver; in the 
first quarter of 1942 the yield was 678,058 
ounces of gold and 106,652 ounces of 
silver. 


Mica DEPOSITS FOUND IN KENYA 


Mica has been found in commercial 
quantities in several locations about 80 
miles from Nairobi, Kenya, says the 
foreign press. The quality of the mica 
is satisfactory, and efforts are now being 
made to increase the quantity. 


MANGANESE DEPOSITS LOCATED IN UGANDA 


Deposits of high-grade manganese 
have been found by an African pros- 
pector in Uganda and samples are under 
investigation by the authorities, the 
African press reports. 


GoL_p OvuTPpUT, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Gold output from the Transvaal in 
February and March 1943 has been re- 
ported by the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines at 1,011,672 and 1,108,789 fine 
ounces, respectively, says the South 
African press. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE MINING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Deposits of high-grade crystalline 
flake graphite in Southwest Africa are 
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problems. 


delivered to the wheat pool. 





Reduction Expected in Australian Wheat Acreage 


Present indications are that Australia’s 1943-44 wheat acreage, now being 
sown, will be somewhat lower than that of 1942-43, the Department of 
Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations reports. 

Wheat acreage in Australia has shown a steady reduction during the 
war. In 1942-43 the sown area was from 15 to 20 percent below the 12,064,600 
acres seeded in 1941-42, compared with 12,654,000 acres in 1940-41 and ~ 
13,128,000 acres for the 5-year period ended with 1939-40. 

It is too early to estimate the 1943-44 crop, the Department says, as sow- 
ings are not completed and yields will be influenced by weather conditions 
until November-December, when harvesting will be general. 

Among factors accounting for reduction in the country’s wheat acreage 
in recent years are: Heavy supplies as a result of reduced export outlets, 
governmental encouragement of a reduction in sowings in marginal wheai 
areas, rigid restrictions on the use of superphosphates for other than pri- 
ority, crops, a campaign to produce other crops, a labor shortage, difficulty 
in securing replacement parts for farm machinery, and wheat storage 


Also contributing to the anticipated reduction is the expectation that | 
many of the larger growers will reduce production to about 3,000 bushels, — 
the maximum for each grower on which the Government’s guaranty of 4 
shillings (about 65 cents) per bushel applies in the 1942-43 season. For 
wheat grown in excess of that quota, the guaranty is only 2s. (32 cents) per 
bushel on bagged wheat and ls. 10d. (29 cents) per bushel on bulk wheat 





being worked by a new company, the 
foreign press reports. A new, up-to- 
date plant has been installed at the 
mine. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE CULTIVATION OF OILSEED CROPS 


The second official estimate of the Ar- 
gentine Government sets the area of the 
1942-43 sunflower-seed crop at 674,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres), a de- 
crease of 10.1 percent from the final fig- 
ure for 1941-42. Because of the drought, 
however, 35 percent of the area under 
cultivation is considered lost. 

The 1942-43 peanut acreage, accord- 
ing to the second estimate, totals 122,850 
hectares, an area two-thirds larger than 
that of last year. 


CULTIVATION OF OILSEED CROPS IN ANGOLA 


Experiments with sesame seed from 
India and peanuts from Belgian Congo 
are being carried on in the Portuguese 
West African colony of Angola, says a 
publication of the Angolan Government. 


Copra INDUSTRY IN BRITISH WEST INDIES 


A statistical survey of the West Indian 
copra industry has been made, states 
the British press, and a conference is to 
be held soon to consider the formation 
of an intercolonial association for copra 
and other oilseed producers. 


CANADIAN CULTIVATION OF OILSEED CROPS 


About 13,000 acres of sunflowers will 
be sown in Saskatchewan, Canada, this 
year, as compared with about 2,500 acres 
in 1942, recent reports indicate. Some 





2,500 acres of rapeseed are expected to 
be planted in Manitoba. 


It is expected that 45,000 acres of 
Large Black Argentine rapeseed will be 
planted in Canada this year. Experi- 
mental farms grew 42,000 pounds of this 
seed in 1942, and this, together with seed 
imported from the United States, will 
be sold to growers. 

There will not be enough seed to plant 
all the desired acreage of sunflowers, it 
is reported. The new Sunrise variety, 
which has a smaller seed and less hull, 
will be planted wherever available. It 
was thought there would be enough 
Mennonite seed to plant more than 
100,000 acres, but much of the seed grown 
in Saskatchewan was found to have low 
germination. 


Soybeans will be confined to the irri- 
gated areas of Alberta, and to small 
acreages in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


CHILEAN OILSEED PRODUCTION 


Chile’s 1942-43 sunflower acreage to- 
taled 9,914 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres) , an increase of 2,803 hectares over 
1941-42, according to an official Chilean 
Ministry of Agriculture estimate. The 
harvest is forecast at 12,861 metric tons, 
a sharp increase of 73.6 percent over the 
7,407 metric tons harvested in 1941-42. 
Chief producer will be the Province of 
O’Higgins, with an estimated 45 percent 
of the total crop. 


Chile is able to produce only 14 per- 
cent of the quantity of oilseeds actually 
consumed by the country each year, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by the 
manager of the Committee for the De- 
velopment of Oilseed Production in Chile 
(Comite de Oleaginosas). Sunflower 
seed requirements are usually supple- 
mented by imports from Argentina. In 
1941, for example, Chile imported 17,368 
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Ersatz Soap Mostly Earth 


Pure soap does not exist any 
morein Belgium. An ersatz prod- 
uct has now taken its place, con- 
taining a large percentage of earth. 

Le Pays Réel, the Rexist Party 
newspaper, explains to its readers 
that it is impossible to improve the 
quality of soap “owing to the short- 
age of industrial fats.” The Fas- 
cist paper adds: “In order to pre- 
vent particles of earth from adher- 
ing to the skin or the towel, it is 
necessary to rinse the skin thor- 
oughly after using this soap. Un- 
der the circumstances, however, 
we can only advise you to be pa- 
tient.” 

The shortage of soap has also led 
to outbreaks of skin diseases which 
were practically unknown in Bel- 
gium before the war and have now 
become very common. Scabies is 
particularly prevalent in industrial 
districts. 











metric tons of sunflower seed from that 
country. 

Despite strenuous efforts by several 
agencies to stimulate production, many 
well-informed persons believe that at the 
present rate of increase, it will take from 
10 to 12 years to raise Chilean oilseed 
production to even 50 percent of the an- 
nual consumption requirements. 


INDIA’S CULTIVATION OF OILSEED CROPS 


In a supplementary forecast, the In- 
dian Government places the area of the 
1942-43 sesame-seed crop at 4,328,000 
acres, and the yield at 463,000 long tons, 
an increase of 147,000 acres, 12,000 tons 
over the previous estimate. The supple- 
mentary final forecast for the 1941-42 
crop was 4,145,000 acres, 414,000 long 
tons. 

The second official estimate of India’s 
1942-43 rapeseed and mustard-seed 
crops sets the area at 3,423,000 acres, 
a reduction of 20,000 acres from the first 
estimate. The corresponding estimate of 
the 1941-42 crops was placed at 3,095,- 
000 acres. The area thus far reported 
does not include the crop of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, nor the mixed crop 
of the United Provinces. 

The second forecast of the 1942-43 lin- 
seed crop is for 2,713,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 123,000 acres over the first esti- 
mate, but a decrease of 67,000 acres, or 
2 percent, from the corresponding esti- 
mate of the 1941-42 crop. The mixed 
crop of the United Provinces is not in- 
cluded in these figures. 

No estimate of the yields of the rape- 
seed, mustard-seed, or linseed crops for 
the 1942-43 season was available in mid- 
April. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION IN MALAYA AND 
SUMATRA 


Production of copra and palm oil in 
Malaya and Sumatra is to be intensified, 
according to a Tokio radio announce- 
ment cited in the British press. The 
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goal for palm oil is 145,000 tons, of which 
Malaya is to furnish 45,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF SOYBEANS IN NYASALAND 


Soybean production in Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate has been increased, states the 
British trade press. During 1941 Nyasa- 
land exported 1,459,540 pounds of soy- 
beans, compared with 674,410 pounds in 
the preceding year, an increase of 116 
percent. 


SESAME-SEED PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


The 1942 sesame-seed crop in Syria 
and the Lebanon is officially estimated 
at 4,850 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres), 
or 2,000 metric tons. No estimate of the 
1943 acreage and production was avail- 
able in April. 


COTTONSEED Has VARIOUS USES IN UGANDA 


Cottonseed is being used as fuel to 
replace coal by several East African fac- 
tories, reports the British press. In ad- 
dition, local planters are using it as a 
fertilizer, and it is being mixed with 
sesame cake to serve as cattle food. 

Peanut acreage in Uganda has been 
expanded, it is reported, and a consider- 
ably larger production is expected for 
1943. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PANAMA’S IMPORTS OF NEWSPRINT 


Panama’s 12 printing establishments 
are dependent upon imports of paper, 
type, and other supplies. The value of 
the total output of these firms was esti- 
mated at $810,000 during 1942. Although 
circulation of the two newspapers pub- 
lished by Panama’s largest printing firms 
during that year was estimated at three 
times that of 1939, imports of newsprint 
were only doubled. Every effort is be- 
ing made to conserve supplies of news- 
print. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of oil and natural gasoline 
in Alberta during March amounted to 
829,648 barrels, compared with 832,190 
barrels in March 1942. The oil came 
from 264 wells, all but 30 of which are 
in the Turner Valley field near Calgary. 

Natural-gas production from 348 wells 
amounted to 5,579,817,000 cubic feet dur- 
ing the month, a slight reduction from 
the 5,596 037,000 cubic feet produced in 
March 1942. 

Turner Valley limestone oilwells had 
a gas-oil ratio of 2,890 cubic feet per 
barrel during March, whereas in the 
corresponding month of 1942 the ratio 
was 3,280 cubic feet per barrel. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta on April 1, 1943, totaled 
582,417 barrels, compared with 588,081 
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barrels on April 1, 1942. Refined petro. 
leum stocks in Alberta on March 1, 1943 
amounted to 1,321,567 barrels as against 
1,193,456 barrels on the corresponding 
date in 1942. 

Of the 29 wells being drilled in Alberta 
during March, 22 were in Turner Valley 
Three wells finished drilling at depths of 
8,332 feet, 8,711 feet, and 9,200 feet dur. 
ing the month, and after treatment with 
acid, daily production of the three was 
186 barrels, 1,091 barrels, and 532 barrels 
respectively. All three wells are jn 
Turner Valley, one at the extreme south 
of the field, and the other two in the 
northern end. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


In producing 2,336,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum in February, Colombia 
reached its greatest monthly output up 
to that time, press reports state. In No. 
vember and December 1942, only about 
180,000 barrels a month were produced, 
since storage facilities were full and 
shipping space was very limited. 


STORAGE OF FUEL OILS IN SWITZERLAND 


Normally, 75 percent of Switzerland's 
oil supplies are imported from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Since the outbreak of 
war, reports the European press, these 
imports have dwindled to a mere trickle. 
Inasmuch as there are no natural pe- 
troleum sources within Switzerland’s 
borders, the country has been largely de- 
pendent on Nazi-dominated producers, 

Oil consumption now amounts to only 
20 percent of pre-war figures, and motor 
vehicles in use, including those operat- 
ing on substitute fuels, have declined to 
a third of the pre-war total of somewhat 
less than 100,000 private and commercial 
vehicles. Commercial vehicles are lim- 
ited to 22 to 27 miles per hour, and pri- 
vate cars are held below 35 miles per 
hour. 

Despite increased activity, the search 
for domestic mineral-oil deposits has 
been far from fruitful. Drilling in 
Canton Vaud, adjoining the French 
frontier, though never conducted on a 
large scale, has been abandoned after 
several years’ trials. Attempts to ob- 
tain oil from peat and bituminous rock 
have been discontinued. The oil shale 
deposits, located at Melide, near the 
Italian frontier, are now the chief hope, 
but the forecast of a 20-ton daily output 
is considered optimistic. The yield of 
the Alketon wood-distillation plant at 
Graubuenden, which began to produce 
ethyl and methyl alcohol and other 
products in August 1942, is likely to fall 
short of expectations, it is said. 

Under these circumstances, gas-pro- 
ducer units have found increasing favor. 
It is reported that some 13,000 vehicles 
are now operating on solid fuels which 
are rationed by the authorities and sold 
by licensed dealers. Charcoal, which is 
relatively abundant and may be obtained 
in quantities equal to 1 year’s permitted 
consumption at any time, is used i 
5,000 vehicles. Wood is used in 4,000 
units, although suitable wood is in short 
supply. Most of the other 4,000 run on 
acetylene gas, use of which is limited by 
the supply of carbide. Anthracite and 
sewer gas are little used, and there are 
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only a few electric vehicles on the road. 

The Swiss Government as long ago 
as April 1941 attempted to stimulate 
the conversion of the country’s 10,500 
agricultural tractors to the use of pro- 
ducer gas by offering a subsidy of 37! 
percent of the cost of conversion, but 
the Swiss terrain imposes formidable 
difficulties for tractors converted to pro- 
ducer gas, and through December 1942 
only 2,000 permits for conversion had 
peen granted. 


~ Rubber and 
Products 


SyNTHETIC-RUBBER PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


s. A. Industria Gomma Sintetica, of 
Milan, has developed plans for expansion 
of its synthetic rubber production, say 
European press reports. The project 
will cost 850,000,000 lire—the Govern- 
ment to provide assistance in the amount 
of 425,000,000 lire, to be paid in five equal 
annual installments. In addition, the 
whole financial transaction is to be tax- 
free. This company was founded in 
1939 jointly by the Pirelli group and the 
IRI (Instituto Ricostruzione Indus- 
triale), the State-owned institute for de- 
veloping and financing essential indus- 
trial enterprises, it is stated. 


RUBBER SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


Tire imports into Switzerland have 
virtually ceased, it is stated. So, al- 
though the oil shortage has drastically 
curtailed the circulation of motor ve- 
hicles, the rubber shortage threatens to 
cut down the use of even the small num- 
ber of vehicles for which fuel is available. 


Shipbuilding 
SPAIN’S PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Under the Spanish Government’s 
merchant-shipbuilding program, the Na- 
tional Institute for Industry has ordered 
18 merchant ships from Spanish yards. 
Included are 2 cargo steamers of 5,700 
tons each and a speed of 12 knots; 4 
passenger cargo motor-ships of 8,700 
tons each and a speed of 162 knots; 2 
passenger cargo steamers of 4,500 tons 
and 1742 knots; and 10 fruit-carrying 
steamers of 2,500 tons and 13 knots. 
Total cost is reported at about 320,- 
000,000 pesetas. 

The keel of the first of these fruit- 
carrying steamers, to be named Alcira, 
is to be laid in Valencia. It will be 83 
meters long, 13.6 meters wide, and 17.62 
meters deep, and the steam boilers to 
be installed will be fitted to burn either 
coal or oil. 


Special Products 


RNITURE MANUFACTURE IN PANAMA 


The furniture-manufacturing indus- 
try of the Republic of Panama has oper- 
ated very successfully during the past 2 
years, total output in 1942 having been 
valued at approximately $1,214,000. 
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Fourteen establishments, employing 442 
workers, are regularly engaged in the 
making of furniture. 

Most of the wood used is obtained lo- 
cally, but some is supplied by nearby 
countries. Metal and wood trimmings 
and fittings are ordinarily imported from 
the United States and Mexico. 


MANUFACTURE OF BICYCLES IN U. K. 


Approximately 800,000 bicycles will be 
manufactured in Great Britain in 1943, 
the British press states. Of this num- 
ber, about 250,000 will probably be al- 
located to the armed services. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


JAPANESE TAKE OVER TEXTILE PLANTS IN 
OCCUPIED CHINA 


Japanese commercial domination is 
indicated in cities of the Wuhan area of 
China where all shops of any importance 
have been taken over and are operated 
under Japanese names. Only shabby 
places on side streets are left in the 
hands of their Chinese owners, but as 
soon as signs of prosperity return, these 
shops are taken over. 

Chinese agents are sent into the in- 
terior to purchase hemp, ramie, cotton, 
and other fibers for their new masters. 
The growers insist on being paid in old 
Chinese notes, thus forcing the Japan- 
ese to purchase Chinese notes on the 
market. Cotton yarns and fabrics are 
imported from Shanghai by Japanese 
firms and sold at huge profits. 


Cotton and Products 


ANGOLA’s 1942 CoTTON CROP 


Angola’s cotton output dropped 436,739 
kilograms in 1942, because of adverse 
agricultural conditions. Production of 
seed cotton totaled 16,043,126 kilograms, 
compared with 16,479,865 in 1941. 


COTTON INDUSTRY IN PERU 


Up to May 7, 1943, about 1,445,840 
quintals (of 101 pounds each) of Peru’s 
1942 cotton crop had been sold, Tanguis 
quality accounting for 1,174,734 quintals. 

Of the 1943 crop, 197,000 quintals had 
been sold by that date. 

Cotton exports in the first quarter of 
1943 were 15.5 percent less than in the 
same period of 1942. 


PORTUGAL’S COTTON-MILL PRODUCTION 


Cotton mills in Portugal are operating 
on a 3-day-week basis. Their entire pro- 
duction is absorbed by the domestic mar- 
ket, none being exported. 


CoTTON SCARCE IN SWITZERLAND 


Very few shipments of cotton reached 
Switzerland in 1942, some of them hav- 
ing taken as long as 8 months to reach 
their destination. Consequently, staple 
fiber is being used more extensively. 

Spinning and weaving mills are work- 
ing at about 50 percent of capacity, with 
little prospects of improvement in the 
spinning branch. Many weavers, how- 
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ever, have turned to using rayon and 
other available fibers. 


U. K. To IMPROVE SPINNING METHODS 


A trust fund of approximately £19,000 
has been set up in the United Kingdom 
for research on improving cotton-spin- 
ning methods. 

Experimental research will be made in 
spinning methods and equipment, with 
trials under actual mill conditions. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN ARGENTINA 


In February, Argentina gathered its 
early 1943 crop of silk cocoons, which it 
is reported, numbered 2,800 kilograms. 
This is approximately 1.4 percent of the 
normal domestic consumption of 200,000 
kilograms. 

Almost 400,000 mulberry trees are now 
growing in all sections of Argentina, ex- 
cept in the colder southern regions. 

Effective April 20, articles wholly or 
partially manufactured from natural 
silk or rayon cannot be exported unless 
covered by permits issued by the Com- 
mittee of Exportation and Industrial and 
Commercial Development. 


IraLy’s SILK Propucts GO MOSTLY TO 
GERMANY 


ermany took 63 percent of Italy’s 1942 
cocoon crop, which is shown in a Euro- 
pean publication as 25,500 metric tons, or 
about 1,000 tons less than the 1941 pro- 
duction. 

About 44 percent of the total output 
was sent to Germany in the form of raw 
and twisted silk, and 19 percent as 
finished materials. Italian war indus- 
tries were allotted 30 percent, leaving 7 
percent, or about 140 tons for civilian 
use and export. Switzerland has been 
promised 80 tons of raw silk in 1943, 
through special negotiations in Rome. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW SILK IN SWITZERLAND 


Swiss trade in raw silk has become 
negligible. Arrangements were made in 
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Rome for 1943 delivery of 80,000 kilo- 
grams of raw silk, as well as 58,000 kilo- 
grams outstanding from 1941. Little in- 
terest, however, is shown by the weaving 
industry, as prices for Italian goods have 
risen about 50 percent. 

Throughout 1942, silk and rayon weav- 
ing firms maintained their 1941 level of 
production, only a few factories finding 
it necessary to reduce forces late in the 
year, because of raw-material shortages. 
Wholesale and retail traders found busi- 
ness very slow, even though rayons are 
not rationed. 

Exports decreased sharply because of 
the almost insurmountable shipping dif- 
ficulties, but total values, particularly of 
rayon exports, were higher in 1942 than 
in the 2 preceding years. 

Demand for silk ribbons was not suf- 
ficient to keep looms occupied, and many 
milis have changed over to production of 
more essential articles. 


Wool and Products 
Woo. Prices Drop IN ARGENTINA 


Shipping difficulties and low demand 
caused a drop in price of wool in Argen- 
tina. Sales in March aggregated 8,606,- 
996 kilograms, at an average price of 
11.62 pesos per 10 kilograms. In the 
preceding month, 9,742,623 kilograms 
were sold at 12.43 pesos per 10 kilograms, 
and in March 1942, sales amounting to 
7,097,948 kilograms averaged 14.06 pesos 
per 10 kilograms. 

For the first quarter of 1943 wool ex- 
ports were 45.9 percent lower than for 
the corresponding quarter last year. 


Woo. Suppiy SCARCE IN SWITZERLAND 


To stretch existing supplies of wool, 
staple fiber is used in conjunction with 
wool fiber, running, in some instances, 
as high as 50 percent. 

In 1942 no wool was received from 
overseas, and only small quantities 
could be supplied by neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Blanket weavers continued fairly busy, 
but felt makers were very low on raw 
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materials. The carpet industry main- 
tained production through the use of 
staple fiber. s 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


Deliveries of Government contracts 
have been extended 2 months in Scot- 
land’s tweed trade, and 2 or 3 months 
on hosiery, but Government work and a 
heavy demand for utility clothing keep 
manufacturers fully occupied. 

Exports of woolens are insignificant. 


Woo. TRADE IN URUGUAY 


Wool prices in Uruguay remained 
steady throughout April. During the 
month, 3,044 metric tons of wool entered 
the Montevideo market, bringing the to- 
tal received from October 1, 1942, to 
April 30, 1943, to 41,828 tons. Receipts 
for the corresponding period of the 
1941-42 season were 47,267 tons. Exports 
for the same month of the 1942-43 sea- 
son aggregated 49,953 tons, which is 
much higher than the 32,354 tons 
shipped in the first 7 months of the pre- 
ceding season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLax CULTIVATION IN EIRE 


In line with the steady advance of flax 
cultivation in Eire, it is reported that in 
the County Cork region about 3 acres of 
flax are being planted for each 1 acre 
last year. 


JUTE INDUSTRY IN U. K. 


Prices on raw jute made a sharp up- 
ward swing in Scotland during June. 

Jute yarns for manufacturing sacks 
are in good demand, enabling factories 
to operate at a fair level. Trade in 
hessians is dull, with no exports. 


DECLINE IN LINOLEUM MANUFACTURE IN 
U. K. 


Linoleum output is very restricted, 
most factories in Scotland having trans- 
ferred to Government work, especially 
concentrating on the manufacture of de- 
contamination cloth. 


Wearing Apparel 
PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


Despite the absence of cloth manufac- 
ture on a commercial scale, wearing ap- 
parel is produced in Panama by at least 
10 firms employing about 724 workers. 
Production is devoted principally to 
men’s suits, although dresses and suits 
are made in numerous smaller establish- 
ments located in various cities and towns 
throughout the Republic. 


Tobacco 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


About 75,000,000 pounds of Empire to- 
bacco were consumed in Great Britain 
in 1942—an amount roughly one-third 
of Britain’s total consumption. 

Early in the war, tobacco growers were 
requested to increase their output, and 
nearly all tobacco-producing areas in 
the Empire have shared in the expansion 
of the British market. Since 1939, In- 
dia, which produces about 1,500,000,000 
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pounds of tobacco a year, has increased 
shipments to England by about 75 per- 
cent. Canada, the second largest Em- 
pire producer, increased tobacco out- 
put in 1942 to 83,000,000 pour is, a sub- 
stantial part of which was sent to Great 
Britain. More than half the total Em- 
pire tobacco imports, however, were 
supplied by Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 





Natives’ Return 
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tistics, shows changes in world cacao 
production during that 20-year period: 


World’s Harvest of Cocoa Beans 





Producing country 1906 1916 1926 
Metric Metric } Metrie 
Africa tons tons tons 
Gold Coast 9,004 73,205 229, 837 
Nigeria 735 9,099 | 36,520 
San Thome 24,477 | 34,336 | 13, 581 
Cameroons &, 706 
French Ivory Coast 6, 833 
Total 34,216 116,640 |205, 177 
America 
Brazil 25,135 | 42,879 | 66, 
Trinidad 12,983 | 24,893 | 22,717 
Dominican Republic 14,313 | 22,485 | 20,477 
Ecuador 23,427 | 42,667 | 20,086 
Venezuela 12,685 | 15,196 | 14,900 


Other countries 25,000 | 31,227 | 42,005 


Total... 113, 543 179, 347 186, 234 





By 1936 the Americas’ share of world 
production stood at 197,312 metric tons 
as compared with 524,010 metric tons 
produced in distant lands. World pro- 
duction in 1940 is estimated at about 
750,000 tons, of which about 40 percent 
was produced in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

While precise figures for more recent 
periods may not be revealed, it can be 
stated that much the greater part of 
United States cocoa imports in 1942 
originated in Latin America. 
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Vanilla 


Vanilla, a flavoring agent used largely 
in the manufacture of bakery products, 
confectionery, and perfumery, consists 
of the fermented and dried pods of sev- 
eral species of orchids. The great bulk 
of the commercial article is the produce 
of a native of southeastern Mexico, but 
now largely cultivated in Madagascar, 
the Seychelles Islands, and Java. The 
plant has a long fleshy stem and at- 
taches itself by aerial rootlets to trees; 
the roots also penetrate the soil. The 
fruit is a pod from 6 to 10 inches long, 
when mature, and about half an inch 
jn diameter. Marseille, until the out- 
preak of the war, had long been the 
chief center of the vanilla trade. 

The best varieties of vanilla pods are 
of a very dark chocolate brown or nearly 
black color and are covered with a crys- 
talline efflorescence which is taken as a 
criterion of quality. 

Although the United States normally 
imports about four-fifths of its vanilla 
requirements from sources outside the 
Western Hemisphere, principally from 
France and French colonial possessions, 
the almost classic “I'll take vanilla” still 
can be heard at most United States soda 
fountains. This situation exists thanks 
largely to the production of synthetic 
vanillin, using oil of cloves, fir trees, and 
a coal-tar product as the raw material. 
It should be noted, however, that Mexico, 
the original home of the vanilla orchid, 
in 1940 almost doubled the quantity of 
yanilla beans exported to the United 
States as against that in 1938. The 
value of vanilla-bean imports from 
Mexico in 1940 more than trebled that 
of 1938. The United States in 1940 im- 
ported 1,309,854 pounds of vanilla beans 
valued at $4,913,133. 


Capsicum Plants 


The red peppers of the temperate 
zones, such as pimientos, paprikas, etc., 
are various species of Capsicum. These 
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plants are all natives of tropical Amer- 
ica, where they were cultivated for con- 
dimental uses before the landing of 
Columbus, who took specimens back with 
him to Europe. In the South of the 
United States the fruits, green or ripe, 
are very popularly used as a condiment 
and for mixing with pickles. Some va- 
rieties are used for special purposes; for 
example, the small-fruited sorts, which 
are ground to make Cayenne or red pep- 
per, and the tabasco variety, which 
forms the basis of tabasco sauce. 

The green peppers of northern mar- 
kets are merely immature sweet red pep- 
pers. Both are used in preparing salads 
and by European and American cooks 
for making an inexpensive entree, the 
contents being removed and ground 
meat, rice, onion, and other flavoring 
put in their place. 

Paprikas, produced in large quantities 
in Spain and Hungary, are large, long, 
and mild, Hungarian paprikas being 
somewhat sharper than Spanish. Span- 
ish pimientos are used the world over in 
making cheese, in stuffing olives, and in 
garnishing meats, fish, and salads. In 
Spain and Hungary sweet peppers are 
ground into a powder or paprika. Trade 
in this condiment forms a considerable 
business. Paprika is used in cooking 
and in making ketchups and salad dress- 
ings. 

Besides their culinary condimental 
uses, Capsicum is of medicinal value, be- 
ing used in medicines employed both in- 
ternally and externally. 

United States imports of red (Cay- 
enne) peppers, and chilies, originating 
in Japan, India, Italy, and Africa, to- 
taled $226,992 in 1940. In the same year 
the United States imported 4,704,124 
pounds of paprika, valued at $962,076, 
from Europe and North Africa. Princi- 
pal suppliers were Hungary, Spain, Bul- 
garia, Portugal, Algeria, and Morocco. 
Imports of pimientos packed in oil or 
brine, or otherwise preserved, all of 
which came from Italy, France, Portu- 
gal, or Spain, totaled 84,352: pounds in 
1940. 

Today, nearly all our imports of Cay- 
enne peppers and chilies originate in 
tropical America, chiefly Mexico. Pro- 
duction of pimientos for canning in the 
United States in 1942, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in- 
creased 20 percent over the previous 10- 
year average. For paprika, production 
increased from less than _ 1,000,000 
pounds to almost 4,000,000 pounds. 


Ouinine 


The dictionary states that the word 
quinine is derived from the Peruvian 
word “kina,” by the Spanish spelled 
“quina,” meaning bark. 

Hundreds of years before the coming 
of the Spaniards the curative property 
of the bark of the cinchona tree was 
known to the inhabitants of the north- 
western portion of South America, but 
until 1640 it was practically -unknown 
in Europe. It was not, however, until 
about 100 years ago that cinchona seeds 
were finally smuggled out of Peru and 
found their way to India, and subse- 
quently to Ceylon, China, and the East 
Indies. 
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Only in the Philippines and the Neth- 
erlands Indies, however, did cultivation 
prove successful. Plantings in the Phil- 
ippines were inaugurated in 1926 by the 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry, and in 
1936 a factory for the manufacture of 
totoquina was established. Production, 
however, was never large. At the time 
of their loss to the Japanese more than 
42,000 acres of the Netherlands Indies 
were planted to cinchona trees, and 
about 23,000 pounds of bark were 
stripped annually. The Dutch monop- 
oly, operated as a syndicate or combina- 
tion of planters and three manufac- 
turers, controlled 90 percent of the 
world’s supply. 

Today, the United States, fighting a 
war on two great tropical fronts and re- 
quiring almost unprecedented quantities 
of quinine, is, except for stock piles ac- 
quired before Japan’s attack, entirely 
dependent upon Latin American sources 
for its quinine needs. In 1937, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia exported a 
total of 2,636,000 pounds of cinchona 
bark. Experts believe that under the 
stimulus of present needs this quantity 
can be more than doubled. 


Cashews 


The word Anacardium occidentalis 
mean little to most of us except to indi- 
cate a species of plant native to the 
Western Hemisphere. This, however, is 
the scientific name for the tree which 
bears as its fruit the cashew nut. So 
completely has India dominated the 
United States market that in common 
parlance that country has often been 
referred to as the home of the cashew, 
and to many it comes as something of a 
surprise to discover that the cashew is 
actually “a local-boy-made-good.” 

In our nut imports cashews rank sec- 
ond only to the Brazil nut, and while our 
1940 imports (totaling 28,939,561 pounds) 
exceeded our 1938 imports of this item by 
about 10 percent, American-Hemisphere 
participation in the United States trade 
market in 1940 was about five times as 
great as that of 1938. 

Besides producing a nut, the cashew 
tree’s value as a producer of oil is prob- 
ably greater than its worth as a pro- 
ducer of food. Oil from the cashew nut- 
shell is an important and valuable im- 
port. Because of its high heat-resistance 
it is one of the best lubricants for mag- 
neto armatures in airplanes. Moreover, 
the oil can be used in compositions, var- 
nishes, insulating coatings, inks, and for 
termite-proofing of lumber. All of these 
uses suggest a great industrial future for 
this American native. United States im- 
ports of cashew nut-shell oil in 1940 
totaled 4,772,319 pounds and was valued 
at $206,864. 


Peanuts 


Originally a native of South America, 
the peanut and its cultivation has spread 
to all tropical and subtropical countries, 
and today peanuts are not “just peanuts” 
anywhere; in some countries they are 
food essentials, and in the United States 
they are big business and producers of 
strategic materials. Besides being sold 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of May 18, 
1943. Opposition must be filed before 
June 21, 1943. 


Class no. and 


Trade-mark commodity 
SS CP pe No. 25—Entire class. 
Sree eae No. 10—Entire class. 
|” NESE ASSET No. 14—Entire class. 
| TET No. 18—Entire class 
CE eS No. 6—Entire class. 
SSE No. 5—Entire class. 
_ ees No. 14—Entire class. 
0 See No. 21—Entire class. 
Ia ieisicio wis anda Ge oo No. 2—Entire class. 
Nae Sa pe Do. 

LS Ry Ee a Sa No. 16—Entire class 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposititon must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation. 





. Date of 
an : Class number and 
l'rade-mark product publica- 
tion 


94 
Enginol—Lubricante No. 47—Oils, pastes Apr. 17 
Para Motor and liquids for lubri- 
eating, combustion 
and heating pur- 
poses. 
Club No. 36—Fur, woolen Do 
and straw hats. fur 
and woolen caps. 


Neogripin—Labora- | No. 3—A pharmaceu- Do 
torio Kalmo Ltda tical product. 

Trakerip No. 39—W heel tires for Do 
vehicles. 

Montana No. 8—Electrodes and Do 
transformers. 

Soli Brisa No. 23—Cotton tex- Do 
tiles in piece goods. 

Summer Breeze No. 23—Piece goods Do 


made of cotton, 
wholly or in part. 


Rubi No. 46—Common soap Apr. 20 
and laundry water 
Proctobion—Alcindo No. 3—A pharmaceu- Do 
Vieira. tical product. 
Hercules No. 23—Cotton tex- Apr. 24 
tiles in piece goods 
Tropi do , 
No. 26—Linen, hemp Do 
and jute textiles. 
No. 29—Silk and ray- Do 
on textiles in piece 
goods. 
No. 32—Woolen or fur Do 
textiles in piece 
goods. 
M— Metallic No. 6—Mesh and = Apr. 2% 


small blades for 
weaver’s loom. 
Broadway No. 3—Writing, Do 

printing and wrap- 
ping paper, paper 
and envelopes in 
boxes, school copy- 
books, writing and 
drawing books, un- 
printed pamphlets 


paperboard. 

Los Angeles No. 36—Skirts and =§ Apr. 28 
blouses for ladies ana 
children. 

Suhlime No 56—Twine and De 
rope. 

No. 17—Writing and Do. 
drawing inks. 

Arterioflex—Labora- | No. 3—A pharmaceu Do 

torios Biosintetica tical preparation. 
| 
Cleveland No. 6—Articles of the Do. 


class. 
A. B. C. Alianca | No. 41—Cereals, fruit, Do. 
Brasileira de Con- vegetables, ffours. 


servas Ltda. eandy and chiefly 
preserved fish and 
meat 
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Trade-mark 


fark Applications ; 


Class number and 
product 


ares) 


Date of 
publica- 
tion 


943 
Drawing representing No. 31—Wool yarn or Apr. 28 
an arrow within a fur, twisted or not 
circumference and woo! yarn or fur 
for sewing or knit- 
ting 
Clor— Natron No. 8 Electrolytic May 4 
cells for chlorine, 
caustic soda, hydro 
gen, chloride of lime 
soda hypochloride, 
chlorates, chloric 
acid 
Stal No. 36—Belt braces, Do 
garters, ties and 
gloves 
Biocitrus—Instituto No. 3—A pharmaceu May 
Bios Israel Santos tical specialty 
& Cia. Ltda. Nite 
rol 
Ancora No. 53—Piassava and By 
straw brooms, pias- 
sava brooms for 
scrubbing floors 
piassava brushes for 
washing animals and 
feather and straw 
dusters 
Liberty No. 8—-Radio-tels Di 
: phone receiving sets 
and domestic refrig 
erators 
Record No. 36—Shirts, men’s Ly 
underwear, pajamas 
ladies underwear, 
handkerchiefs 
sheets and towels 
Piolisex-Laboratorios | No. 3—A pharmaceu May 
Gallia Limitada tical product 
Biodex-Pedro Baldas- No 3—A medicinal Do 
sarri & Irmaos and pharmaceutical 
product 
Arsenofer- Pedro Bal- do Ly 
dassarri & Irmaos 
Mayflower No. 36—Readv-made Dy 
clothing for men 
ladies, and children, 
knitted clothing, 
stockings, hats, caps, 
and shoes 
No. 37—Articles of the 
class 
Glasso, Glassucit, No. 1—Paints, enam Do 
Glassomaco els. and varnishes 
Maravilha No. 49—Toys, games May & 
sporting goods 
A spergilin-Compan No. 3—A pharmaceu- Do 
hia Produtora Far tical product 
maceutica Asclep- 
ias 
Aladim No. 36—Articles of the 1 
class 
Enterodina-Instituto No. 3—Medicina! ly 
Brasileiro de Micro preparations 
biologia S. A 
Calciovitamina-Labs No. 3—A pharmaceu May 12 
Raul Leite 8. A tical preparation, in 
drops 
Acrostan No. 1A dissolving By 
substance for use in 
ndustry, especially 
for the internal 
cleaning of boilers 
Hercules No. 35—-Conveyor Do 
belts, in general 
Nico-Casadas No. 12—Keys, locks, Do 
Chaves shovels, hoes, 


seythes, hammers 
and pickaxes 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 


Trade-mark Product Date of 
Tonette-_ Musical instru- Publication 
ments, etc May 17 to 22, 
1943 
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South America’s Wine 
Industry 


(Continued from p. 7) 


the vines to flourish, giving color ang 
beauty to the slopes of the hills and the 
sheltered valleys. Statistics show that 
in 1941 there were 104,028 hectares of 
vineyards in this area. 

Fine red and white wines, which com- 
pare with the medium-to-better classes 
of French wines, are produced. The 
higher-quality wines of Chile are saiq 
to resemble closely wines from the Say- 
terne and Bordeaux districts of France. 
About 70 percent of Chile’s wine crop js 
red, and the remainder is white. 


Varieties of Grapes Used 


In general, it may be said that grapes 
used for wine-making in Chile are of the 
same classes as those used in Europe. 
Those grown for the best types of Chil- 
ean red wines are cabernet, marlot, cot, 
malbeck, pinot, verdot, Bordeaux; and 
for white wines, semillon, sauvignon, 
pinot, white, and Rhine. 


Association of Wine Growers 


The Association of Wine Growers (Sin- 
dicato Vitivinicola) was founded in 1932. 
Prior to that time the quality of the 
wines produced in Chile were not uni- 
formly good, as the producers were hand- 
icapped by lack of capital for develop- 
ment and aging. About the year 1933 
export potentialities of the wine indus- 
try were recognized, and steps were taken 
to encourage standardization and to 
create markets abroad. 

The President of the Republic issued 
regulations on August 26, 1935, by de- 
cree No. 908, to govern the classes, types, 
and packing of alcoholic beverages for 
export. These regulations require that 
the exporters of alcoholic beverages be 
registered and that the wine to be shipped 
abroad conform to the laws governing 
alcoholic beverages and be classified as 
follows: Grand Wine (Gran Vino), min- 
imum age, 6 years; Reserved (Reser- 
vado), minimum age, 4 years; Special 
(Especiale), minimum age, 2 years; and 
Current (Corriente), minimum age, 1 
year. 

Regulations also provide for the proper 
marking of the cases and bottles, their 
contents, volume, and the like. All la- 
bels must be previously registered with 
the Sub-Secretariat of Commerce. 

On March 29, 1938, law No. 6,179 was 
enacted to govern production, distribu- 
tion, consumption, exports, and taxation 
of wines and liquors. Two prominent 
provisions contained in the revision of 
this law and its regulations are: That 
each inhabitant is allowed only 60 liters 
of wine per year, which was consider- 
ably less than the quantity heretofore 
consumed; and the placing of higher 
taxes on production and sales. Provi- 
sions were made for a series of fiscal 
warehouses in the chief wine-growing 
districts, and large terminal wine de- 
pots have been established at Valpa- 
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raiso, San Antonio, Constitucion, and 
Talcahuano. 


Wine Production in Chile 


Prior to 1934 the average annual pro- 
duction of wine in Chile was about 2,- 
750,000 hectoliters. In 1940, the last year 
for which production figures are avail- 
able, production of wines amounted to 
9,655,655 hectoliters. 

The following table shows production 
and exports of Chilean wine since 1930: 


—_ 





Year Production Exports 
Hectoliters | Hectoliters 
1931 2, 424, 816 47, 557 
1932 2, 315, 202 58, 108 
1933 3, O78, 144 79, 809 
1934 2, 925, 039 71, 269 
1935 2, 219, 799 49, 199 
1936 3, 437, 791 72, 474 
1937 3. 546, 584 132, 634 
1938 3, 694, 635 115, 876 
1939 2, 818, 364 97, 939 
1940 2, 655, 655 12, 625 


191 (‘) | 211, 830 








i Data not available 
: Preliminary. 


Chilean Exports 


Since 1921, when only three-tenths of 
1 percent of the total yield of grapes 
pressed were exported, Chile has made 
considerable progress in exporting wines, 
particularly to European countries for 
blending purposes. The principal pur- 
chasers of Chilean wines prior to World 
War II were Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, United States, Ecuador, and 
China. The bulk of the wine exported 
to Europe was shipped in casks. 

In 1940 and 1941 exports dropped con- 
siderably, owing to the loss of the 
European markets. In 1939 Germany 
purchased wine from Chile to the value 
of about $468,500. 

The exportation of wine from Chile is 
regulated by the Junta de Exportacion 
Agricola (Agricultural Export Board) in 
Santiago. This organization is in close 
touch with all leading wine producers. 


Chilean Imports 


Prior to the outbreak of World War II, 
imports were limited almost entirely to 
champagne and small amounts of choice 
French and German vintages. 

In 1940 Chile imported wines valued 
at 160,805 pesos, of which France sup- 
plied 125,838 pesos. In 1929 wine valued 
at 1,687,950 pesos was imported, the share 
supplied by France amounting to 1,074,- 
430 pesos. 

Peru 

In Peru, grape vines are cultivated 
in Chincha, Majes, Ica, Lima, and 
Moquegua, on about 179,072 hectares. 
Relatively little has been done to intro- 
duce new types of grapes, and the origi- 
nal species have been so changed by 
years of cultivation that they are now 
considered as distinct Peruvian species. 

The Peruvian Government has always 
been active in encouraging improve- 
ments in grape and wine production. A 
general law concerning alcoholic bev- 
erages was passed in 1925, which favor- 
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ably affected the wine industry, and 
official decrees were issued in 1930 and 
1942 which governed the production and 
manufacture of wines and brandies. 


Varieties of Grapes Produced 


The Quebrante holds first place in 
grape production, as well as in liquid 
content. The Negra or Uva corriente 
(ordinary grape) is not such a great pro- 
ducer, but the quality of its wine is equal 
or superior to the Quebrante. Crops 
gathered from muscatel vines are irreg- 
ular, but the wines made from this va- 
riety are held in especially high esteem. 
The Albilla.is a leader, as concerns both 
quantity and quality. Its exquisite aroma 
makes it especially adaptable to the pro- 
duction of fine white wines. The Italia 
is of the muscat family, and is famous 
as a producer of wines and brandies. 


Wine Production 


Detailed production statistics for Peru 
are lacking. Red and white dry wines 
probably account for most of the total 
produced; a small percentage is strong- 
bodied wines, dessert wines, and cham- 
pagne. 

Wine production in recent years is es- 
timated at from 100,000 to 120,000 hecto- 
liters annually. 

Average annual consumption of wine 
from 1937 to 1939, inclusive, was about 
115,000 hectoliters, about 0.1 percent of 
which was exported. 


Types of Local Wines 


Many of the red and white table wines 
would be difficult to classify according to 
types produced in the United States. 
Several producers, however, offer Bur- 
gundy, claret, and Chianti types of red 
wine and sauterne and Rhine types of 
white wine. Evidently only a few of 
these approach, in flavor, the wines 
available from Europe. The closest ap- 
proximations are said to be a few wines 
of the Burgundy, Chianti, and Rhine 
types. Several concerns make a specialty 
of the latter and often bottle it in squat 
glass containers. 

Prior to World War II, Italian ver- 
mouth was made locally Herbs and 
flavoring extract evidently came from 
Italy, but the stock was from the local 
vineyards. 

Sweet wines made locally are: port, 
Malaga, muscatel, and Tokay. Port and 
muscatel are probably produced in 
greater volume than the other types. 


Peru’s Imports 


The wines imported into Peru before 
the present war were the superior types, 
of world fame. There was no demand 
for cheap grades of foreign wine. 

Imports for the period 1937-39 aver- 
aged 620 hectoliters. 

In 1939 statistics show that 426 hecto- 
liters of wine were imported, and France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and Portugal 
were the principal suppliers. Peru also 
has frequently imported wines from 
other South American countries, espe- 
cially Chile, which furnishes red and 
white table wines, the demand for which 
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has been growing. These Chilean wines 
are said to taste more nearly like those 
from Europe than most local wines, and 
the prices for Chilean wines, although 
higher than for local wines, are consid- 
erably less than for European wines. 


Peru’s Exports 


Until 10 or 12 years ago the production 
of Peruvian wines did not exceed local 
consumption, and very little effort was 
made to stimulate their exportation. 

Official customs returns indicate that 
only 52 hectoliters of wine were exported 
from Peru in 1931. In 1938 exports of 
wine amounted to 142 hectoliters, and in 
1941 about 444 hectoliters were shipped. 

One of the principal handicaps to 
Peru’s export trade in wines was the lack 
of consistency in output. Within recent 
years this condition has been improved. 
Not only do Peruvian wine producers see 
an opportunity to make their country 
self-sufficient but their attention is also 
directed toward the possibility of sending 
their wines to foreign markets. 





SAO 
(Continued from p. 27) 


Application for a sales permit must 
give details concerning the chemical 
composition of the product, instructions 
for its use, the trade-mark, and the 
country of origin. A sample of the 
product must also be furnished. Once 
licensed, the product must bear a label 
showing its name or trade-mark; its 
principal active components; the names 
and proportionate amounts per 100 
grams or per liter of those elements 
whose use is restricted in quantity; the 
date and number of the analysis; the 
net weight or quantity of the package; 
and an indication of the country of 
origin. 

|For previous announcement of prohibi- 
tion against the exportation of tartar, tar- 


trates, and dried lees, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 31, 1942.] 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, June 
8, 1943. 


No. 466—Current Export Bulletin No. 99. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 99 covering the 
following items: 


I. Appeals on “Nonessential” Exports Under 
Decentralization. 


1. BEW Policy Outlined. 


The Office of Exports announces that appli- 
cations from exporters for licenses to export 
commodities on so-called ‘“Non-Essential 
Lists” (Bulletins 90 and 94) . (Announce- 
ments 456 and 460 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
Weerx ty for April 24 and May 1, respectively) 
will be received and considered by the Office 
of Exports in all cases where exporters can 
show either essentiality of the product in 
question, or undue hardship in case of re- 
jection of license application. This policy 
announcement follows substantially recom- 
mendations made by exporters and is in line 
with BEW’s policy of flexibility in its export- 
control regulations. 


2. Certain Conditions Must Be Met. 


Exporters whose products are listed on the 
so-called nonessential lists as issued by vari- 
ous countries in Latin America (Bulletins 90 
and 94) may nevertheless apply for export li- 
censes and receive consideration from BEW, 
whether accompanied by Import Recommen- 
dation or not, provided the exporter accom- 
panies his application with a letter either: 
(a) Establishing the essentiality of the prod- 
uct in the country of destination; or (b) 
Proving that denial of such export license 
would work undue hardship upon the ex- 
porter. Since there can be no hard and fast 
rule as to what “undue hardship” means, each 
case must be judged on its own merits. 

Likewise, where foreign importers have 
been denied Import Recommendations, 
whether or not the item is on the non- 
essential list, but can show that the product 
is essential, such proof should be forwarded 
by the exporter to the Office of Exports, and 
each case will be examined on its own merits. 


3. Changes in “Non-Essential” Lists. 


Similarly, exporters, whether applicants for 
export licenses or not, may at all times indi- 
cate to the Board of Economic Warfare 
recommendations with respect to any item 
appearing on any of the “nonessential” lists 
as published in Bulletins 90 and 94, which 
are defined in terms of Schedule “B” num- 
bers and therefore cover at times broad 
classifications. Where inclusion in such lists 
cover “essential” products, exporters are in- 
vited to submit proof and recommendation 
to the Board of Economic Warfare for ap- 
propriate action. 


4. “Non-Essential” Lists are NOT Definite 
Prohibition Lists. 


The lists of so-called “Non-Essential Prod- 
ucts” as published in both Bulletin 90 and 
Bulletin 94 are intended as aids to exporters, 
and indicate only products which, under 
conditions of short shipping space and war- 
time needs, will ordinarily receive no im- 
port recommendation from foreign country 
agencies, or receive no supply assistance or 
export license from the Board of Economic 
Warfare in the United States. They do not, 
however, preclude the granting of such im- 
port recommendations, nor the issuance of 
export license by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, if the conditions outlined in para- 
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graph II above are met. Subject I, Bulletin 
90, is amended accordingly. 
5. ‘General License” Export Items for Brazil. 

Exporters are again reminded that they may 
submit applications for individual licenses 
to export to Brazil ANY COMMODITIES 
THAT WERE UNDER GENERAL LICENSE 
prior to March 1, 1943 (with the exception of 
those commodities listed in Bulletin 90, which 
must meet the special conditions outlined in 
paragraph ITI above). 

6. Resubmitting Rejected or Returned Appli- 
cations for Exports to Brazil. 

Applications on Form BEW 166, bearing 
case numbers lower than K-360682, and ap- 
plications on Form BEW 119, bearing case 
numbers lower than 1531400, previously re- 
turned without action by the Office of Ex- 
ports, calling for additional information, 
may not be resubmitted, if the additional in- 
formation called for is added in the resub- 
mittal, providing the exporter conformed with 
the requirements as to Preference Requ‘st or 
Certificate of Necessity existing at the time 
of original submission. 

All other rejected applications, bearing se- 
rial or case numbers lower than those men- 
tioned, rejected for reasons other than “ad- 
ditional information,” may now be appealed, 
if the cause for rejection was the absence of 
such Preference Request, providing the ex- 
porter had conformed with the requirements 
as to Preference Request or Certificate of Ne- 
cessity existing at the time of original sub- 
mission. 

7. Subject II, Bulletin 87, Canceled. 

In view of the foregoing, Item II of Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 87 (Announcement 
453 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 
3), is hereby canceled. 

II. Brazil Changes to Decentralization Plan 
A Procedure. 

Effective immediately, Brazil, which has 
been operating since March 1, 1943, under a 
modified decentralization plan, is adopting 
the Decentralization Plan A described in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 79. (Announcement 
445 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 
13.) Exporters will now receive Import Rec- 
ommendations direct from Brazilian im- 
porters instead of through the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

Until further notice, Brazil will continue 
to use the Preference Request (Perdido de 
Preferencia) form of Import Recommenda- 
tion. 

Ill. Articles and Materials Bearing Certain 
Foreign Trade-Marks, Trade Names, Etc 

It is no longer necessary for an exporter to 
file a certification with the Collector of Cus- 
toms to the effect that the commodities in the 
proposed shipment do not bear any marks 
indicating manufacture in a country with 
which the United States is at war. The ex- 
portation of such commodities, however, is 
still prohibited except as provided in para- 
graph 8, page 107, of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 11. 

IV. Exports of Paraffin Waz, Schedule B No 
5046.00. 

Applicants seeking licenses to export 
parafin wax under Department of Commerce 
Schedule B Number 5046.00, “Paraffin wax, 
refined and semirefined,” should state the 
weight of the refined wax and the weight of 
the semirefined wax separately. 

V. Complete Address Under New Postal Reg- 
ulations. 

Because of the zoning of major cities by 
the Post Office Department, the addresses for 
the offices of the Board of Economic Warfare 


June 12, 1943 


should now read; “Board of Economic, War. 

fare, Washington 25, D. C.,” and “Board of 

ee Warfare, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 

Failure to include the zone number as art 
of the mail address will result in delaying 
delivery. 

Amendment to Unnumbered Announce. 
ment in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
for June 5, Regarding Parcels for 
Overseas Army Personnel. 

The last paragraph of the Unnumbereg 
Announcement in FOREIGN ComMMErcg 
WEEKLY for June 5, 1943, regarding the 
sending of parcel post packages to Over. 
seas Army Personnel, should be amended 
to show the weight limit of such par. 
cels to be § pounds, the length 15 inches, 
and combined length and girth as 36 
inches. 





Natives’ Return 
(Continued from p. 39) 


“in the shell or salted” at peanut stands 
or as “butter” in grocery stores, peanuts 
are used for the manufacture of a vege. 
table oil and, shelled, yield from 42 to §9 
percent oil by cold expression. A larger 
quantity, although of inferior quality, is 
obtained by the use of heat. The soft 
seeds make mechanical expression easy, 
and where a solvent is used a very pure 
oil is obtained. The oil is limpid, of pale 
yellow or straw color, and has a faint 
odor and pleasant flavor. It serves as an 
excellent substitute for olive oil and is 
used in various food and other vegetable- 
oil preparations; further, the residue 
from which the oil has been pressed, 
peanut cake, makes excellent cattle feed, 
and if high-grade, well-blanched nuts 
are used the cake can be ground into 
flour for making bread. 

Of total world production, India and 
China each produce about one-third, but 
with the discovery of industrial and 
other new uses (some being the results 
of research by the late Dr. G. W. Carver, 
negro scientist) peanuts are coming for- 
ward as a leading southern United States 
crop. 

Thus have the natives returned. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country 


Cuba 
Belgium 
burg) 
Haiti 
Sweden 
Brazil 


Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) 

Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Netherlands 

Surinam, 


Europe, 

India, 

Cura’ao)- 
Switzerland 
Honduras 
Colombia 
Guatemala 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other 


Morocco 
Nicaragua ! 
Finland 
E] Salvador 
Costa Rica 


Czechoslovakia ? 


Ecuador 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British 


Empire 


Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) ___ 


Turkey 
Venezuela 


Cuba (supplementary 


agreement) 


Canada (supplementary 


agreement)? 


Canada (supplementary 


agreement) 
Argentina 


Cuba (supplementary 


agreement 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Mexico 
Iran 


(and 


Date signed 


Aug. 24, 


Feb. ‘ 


May : 
Feb. 


Nov. 15, 


Dec. 20, 
Jan. 9, 
Dec. 18, 
Sept. 13, 
Apr. 24, 


May 6, 
Mar. 11, 
May 18, 
Feb. 19, 
Nov. 2, 
Mar. 7, 
Aug. 6, 


Dec. 18, 
Dec. 30, 


Dec. 13, 
Oct. 14, 


Dec. 23, 
, 1942 
21, 1942 


May 7 
July 21 
Dec. 23, 
Apr. 8&8 


- 
Mar. 28, 
25 
2. 


1934 


, 1935 


1935 


5, 1935 
2, 1935 


1935 


1935 
1936 
1935 
1935 
1936 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1936 
1938 
1938 


7, 1938 


, 1989 
3, 1939 


1939 
1939 


1940 
1941 


1941 


1942 


, 1943 


Date effective 


Sept. 3, 
May 1 
June 3, 
Aug. 5, 
Jan. 1 
Do 
Feb a 
Feb. 15, 
Mar. 2, 
May 20, 
June 15, 
Do. 
Oct 1 
Nov. 2, 
May 31 
Aug. 2, 
Apr. 16 
Oct. 23 
Jan | 
Do. 
May 5, 
Dec. 16, 
Dee. 23, 
Jan l 
Dec. 20 
Nov. 15 
Jan 5, 
July 29 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 30 


1934 


, 1935 


1935 
1935 


. 1936 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 


. 1936 


1936 


, 1937 


1937 


3, 1938 
, 1938 


, 1939 


1939 
1939 


1939 


, 1940 


, 1940 
, 1941 


5, 1942 
, 1942 
, 1943 


1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 
? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 


Apr. 22, 1939. 


* Superseded 


Dec. 13, 1940. 


supplementary 


agreement 


signed 


4 Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. 


Complete files of the official 


analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 


Commerce 


Copies of such analyses or summaries for 


any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure. and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit cf the Bureau 


trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,”’ 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 


Program 


may be 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in 


the form of a pamphlet. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D 


25 cents per copy.! 


Cc 


This is obtainable from the 
, for 








Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Reen Announced 





Latest date 
for submit- 
ting written 
Statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Date of issu- 


Country 
: ance of notice 


8,1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 
4,1942 | May 18, 1942 


17, 1941 Dec 
4,1942 | May 


Iceland Novy 
Bolivia Apr 





1 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly 





Venezuela’s Institute of Immigration 
and Colonization is studying plans for 
attracting after the war colonists to 
take up land and develop the country’s 
potential agricultural resources. With 
an area of approximately 350,000 square 
miles, Venezuela has a population of 
only about 3,500,000. A technical com- 
mission has been named to consider 
lands that might be given to farmers, 
along with some equipment. 


Nine months after the start of the 
intensive “grow-more-food” campaign 
in Mauritius, that British colony in the 
Indian Ocean hopes to be entirely in- 
dependent of rice imports, and to need 
only 1,000 tons of flour per month from 
abroad, states the foreign press. Under 
the scheme, which was started in Sep- 
tember 1942, 34,400 acres, formerly under 
Sugarcane, were planted with maize, 
manioc, and sweet potatoes—the ~“-ro- 
duction estimate being 112,000 tons. 





How to Tell the Brides 
from the Flower Girls 


It will be easy to distinguish» 
brides from bridesmaids and flower 
girls at Canadian weddings follow- 
ing the recent ruling of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board cur- 
tailing elaborate wedding attire for 
the duration. 

Hereafter, only the bride may 
wear the traditional full-length 
gown of cream and white; the 
bride’s mother, bridesmaids, and 
flower girls must wear conventional 
clothes. The object, of course, is 
to conserve materials. 
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Carter R. Bryan (‘Natives’ Return”) 


former editor of ForeEIGN Commerce 
WEEKLY and, at an earlier date, foreign 
correspondent in central Europe for 
leading American and British news. 
papers and news services, was born in | 
Peoria, Ill. Educated in this country at 
the University of Arizona and the Uni- 
versity of California (B. A., 1937), he 
studied subsequently at the University 
of Vienna as an International Exchange — 
Scholar, receiving in 1940 the degree of ~~ 
Rerum Politicarum Doktor (Ph. D. Po. | 
litical Science and Economics). He be- | > 
came Vienna staff correspondent of the ee 
United Press, then Southeast European 7 
correspondent of The Times (of London) ) 0 
and Vienna correspondent of the New 
York Times (July 1938 to January 1949). | 
In his Vienna service Mr. Bryan scored | 
a number of significant journalistic 
“beats,” notable among these being his 
exclusive eyewitness story of the attack 
by Nazi gangs on the palace of Cardinal 
Innitzer. In August 1940 he was ap- 
pointed International Editor in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, which position he 
held until May 8, 1942, when he became 
a member of the Bureau’s American Re- 
publics Unit. Very recently Mr. Bryan 
has joined the staff of the Office of War 
Information. He is the author of 
numerous articles and reports. a 

Charlotte R. Budd (‘Can Australia’s 
Plague Be Turned to Profit?’”) —See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. issue of 
April 17, 1943. 


Hubert K. Ladenburg 
tail Trade and Handicrafts in Total 
War”) was born in Mannheim, Ger- ’ 
many, July 4, 1905. He studied eco-" 
nomics and political science at Munich 
University, where he received the degree 
of Doctor of Political Science in 1928) 
He was engaged in banking and public-’ 
accounting activities from 1928 to 1934 
in which year he came to the United: 
States. In this country Mr. Ladenburg? 
worked for a finance company, an ex-) 
porter, and a brokerage house in New 
York City—later traveling for a firm of} 
public accountants all over the eastert 
seaboard. In April 1941 he became @ 
United States citizen. Since May 1942) 
he has been a member of the Europeaii) 
Unit in the Division of Internationalg 
Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domes-> 
tic Commerce, Washington. Mr. Laden-) 
burg is the author of “Plan for a Post- 
War World Clearing Bank.” : 


Alice J. Mullen (“South America’s! 
Wine Industry”) —See Foreign Come 
MERCE WEEKLY, issue of May 22, 1943, © 


Wiliam N. Small and N. Feld (“Indias 
Oilseeds’”’).—See issue of January 23) 
1943. ; 
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